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CAXTON AND HIS FAMILY. 


A Cuancery bill preserved in the Public 
Record Office (E. Ch. Pro. 128/79) adds 
materially to our knowledge of Caxton and 
his son-in-law Gerard Crop. The document, 
inter alia, refers to four other actions or 
processes of which records may still exist. 
‘Some assistance towards reconstructing 
Caxton’s will is given—indeed, it almost 
appears that this was nuncupative ; we also 
‘surmise that the ‘certain variaunce ” 
(Blades, ‘ Caxton,’ 1877, p. 163) had not 
arisen between Crop and his wife at this 
time. The date of the action is approxi- 
mately 1492, allowing an interval, after the 
presumed death of Caxton in 1490, for the 
legal proceedings and the imprisonment of 
Crop. The bill cannot (in this case) have 
‘been filed later than 1493, the date being 
fixed by the style of address to the Chancellor 
((¢ Lists and Indexes P.R.O.,’ No. xx., Preface 
and p. 160). ae 

We have judged it expedient to conform the 
‘spelling of the words (except proper names) 


to modern usage, otherwise the transcript 
is verbatim :— 
To the most reverend father in God the archbi 
of Canterbury Chancellor of mae 
Full nen complaineth unto your most 
gracious lordship your poor Orator and ‘daily bede- 
man Gerard saps 3 son-in-law late to one William 
Cakkeston late of Westm’ Bookprinter That where 
the same William Cakkeston lying in his death bed 
bequeathed in his last will unto your said Orator 
80/. in ready money to him to be delivered im- 
mediately after the death of the said William 
Cakkeston And made his executor one Sir Richard 
Warde Priest and died After whose decease your 
said poor Orator desired of the said Sir Richard 
the said 80/. to him to have been delivered according 
to the said last will of his said father-in-law 
Whereto the said Sir Richard said then he was 
ready to do with that that your said Orator would 
bring acquittance and ij suthcient men to record the 
delivery of the said money and acquittance Where- 
upon your said Orator caused an acquittance to be 
made and brought with him one Robert Stowell of 
Westm esquire and one William Myltryp of the 
same town tailor shewing to the said Sir Richard 
he had brought his acquittance and the said ij men 
to record according to his foresaid desire Whereto 
then the said Sir Richard of hisdeceitful covetous and 
malicious mind (? declared) and said that he would 
not deliver the said money unless he were thereto 
compelled by the spiritual law and also by the same 
discharged Whereupon your said poor Orator to 
his ‘‘enportune” costs and charges sued in the 
Archidiaconal Court of Westm and there recovered 
the said 80/. against the said Sir Richard which 
** saying” the same Sir Richard said then openly in 
the same court that he would not yet deliver the 
said money, without commandment of your grace 
And to the intent that your said poor Orator should 
never have his said duty but utterly to be destroyed 
in prison upon and by the malicious mind of the 
said Sir Richard the same Sir Richard upon the 
morrow next ensuing the said recovery had so in 
the said spiritual court caused your said poor 
Orator to be arrested in London upon an action of 
trespass and surety of possession and also caused 
the king’s commandment in the name of master 
Sir Raynold Bray to be laid then upon him 
whereto neither the king’s grace nor the said master 
Bray were of knowledge of And over that the said 
Sir Richard purchased then of your grace a special 
writ of supplicant and by the means thereof 
hath kept your said poor Orator in prison in 
the Countre of Bredestrete ever since midsummer 
hitherto nor will suffer his own wife to come 
at him nor relieve him which is against all law 
and yood conscience and to the utter most 
wrongful undoing of your said poor Orator un- 
less then your special gracious lordship be to 
him the rather shewed in that behalf Wherefor 
please it your said most gracious lordship the pre- 
mises graciously considered to grant a writ of corpus 
cum causa to be direct unto the Sheriffs of London 
commanding them by the same to bring up before 
the king in his Chancery the body of your said poor 
Orator with the cause of his imprisonment there at 
a certain day by your good lordship to be limited 


‘| and there then the’said Sir Richard to be to answer 


to the premises and there then direction to 1 
ve had 
therein as good:cinscience.shall require And your 


_ said poor Orator shall continually pray to God for 
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your good grace long to endure to his pleasure. 
Amen. 
Indorsed : Ss Coram Dno R. in Cane sua die Sabbi 


px futur. 
W. McB. anp F. MAarcHam. 
Hornsey. 


MONTAIGNE, WEBSTER, AND 
MARSTON: DR. DONNE AND WEBSTER. 
(See 10 S. iv. 41, 121, 201, 302; v. 3C1, 
382 ; vi. 22, 122.) 

I Frnp that I was not alone in being able 
to establish a relationship between Dr. 
Donne's Anatomy ’ and Webster’s Duchess 
of Malfi.’ As far back as 1897, Mr. R. B. 
MckKerrow noted several parallels that I 
shall adduce, one of which had escaped my 
notice, and for which I gladly acknowledge 
my indebtedness to him ; but he never pub- 
lished them, and did not make them known 
to me until after I had commenced to write 
this series of articles. It may be taken for 
granted, then, that the parallels in Webster 
and Donne are of some value as evidence, 
otherwise they would not have obtained the 
dignity of recognition from such a ripe and 
cultured Elizabethan and Jacobean scholar 
as Mr. MckKerrow. One or two of these 
parallels are repeated in ‘A Monumental 
Column,’ and that circumstance is of great 
importance in the discussion as to the date of 
‘The Duchess of Donne’s ‘ Anatomy,’ 
we know, cannot be dated earlier than 1612 ; 
and ‘A Monumental Column’ could not, of 
necessity, have been commenced until after 
6 November of the same year, when Prince 
Henry died. As Webster’s poem and play 
borrow from Donne, and as they use pre- 
cisely the same language and figures, besides 
taking in a literal form material from the 
same authors, such as Sir Philip Sidney, 
Montaigne, Ben Jonson, and George Chap- 
man, they must both have been composed 
after the death of Prince Henry, and at or 
about the same time. This conclusion is 
warranted by an examination of Webster’s 
work as a whole, and it is broad-sealed by 
the evidence of Donne. It is further corro- 
borated by another booklet of George Chap- 
man’s, also published in 1612, under the 
title ‘ Petrarchs Seven Penetentiall Psalms,’ 
&c. As a matter of fact, I ought to have 
added Chapman’s name to the title of these 
articles, but left it out for brevity’s sake. 

When Chapman wrote the dedication to 
his booklet, Prince Henry was still living, for 
the poet apologizes for not having submitted 
it to his royal patron. He dedicates it 


instead to Sir Edward Phillips. Some dedi- 


cations are worth studying, especially Web- 
ster’s. Chapman says, “ I presumed to prefer 
to your emptiest leisure of reading, this poor 
dedication.””» When Webster dedicated his 
‘Monumental Column’ to Viscount Rochester, 
afterwards Earl] of Somerset, he commenced 
with the words, ‘I present to your voidesé 
leisure of survey these,” &c. Webster’s dedica- 
tions are remarkable for their repetitions of 
phrases and references that occur in dedica- 
tions penned previously by George Chapman 
and Ben Jonson; and therefore I should 
have been much surprised if the elegy had 
yielded no trace of Chapman’s small book, 
seeing that several passages of ‘The Duchess. 
of Malfi’ are derived from the same source. 
That is the point that must be kept in mind : 
the relation between Webster’s poem and 
play is so intimate that, whether you view 
them from within or from without, by their 
own light or by the light that is thrown upon 
them by other writings, they will always be 
found going to the same sources for inspira- 
tion and mutually illustrating each other. 
Chapman’s book consists of several poems 
on various subjects. I will quote without 
remarks, as J wish to save space for the evi- 
dence of Dr. Donne. 
Whose life is led yet like an ignorant man’s ; 
Are but as tools to gouty artisans 
That cannot use them, &e. 
*To Young Imaginaries,’ p. 159, col. 2 
(A. C. Swinburne). 
Card, Thus 
Ignorance, when it hath purchas’d honour, 
It cannot wield it. 
Duchess of Malfi,’ v. 50-52, p. 73, col. 
Again :— 
Card, —— ‘twas just like one 
That hath a little fingering on the lute, 
Yet cannot tune it. 
* Duchess of Malfi,’ IT. iv. 45-7, p. 71, col. 2. 


th’ embroidery 
Wrought on his state, is like a leprosy, 
The whiter, still the fouler. 
‘A Great Man,’ p. 149, col. 1. 
Ferdinand. Methinks her fault and beauty, 
Blended together, show like leprosy, 
The whiter, the fouler. 
‘Duchess of Malfi,’ III. iii. 76-8, p. 81, col. 1. 


Plots treason and lies hid in th’ actor’s grave. 
‘A Great Man,’ p. 150, col. 1. 
Bosola. Unless you imitate some that do %plot 
great treasons, 
And when they have done, go hide themselves i’ the 
graves 
Of those were actors int? 
* Duchess of Malfi,’ V. ii. 355-7, p. 97,"col. 1. 


—— like prick’d pictures charm’d, 


And hid in dunghills. 
‘A Fragment,’ &c., p. 153, col. 2 
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Duchess, .—— my picture, fashion’d out of wax, 
Stuck with a magical needle, and then buried 
In some foul dunghill. 
* Duchess of Malfi,’ IV. i. 76-8, p. 85, col. 1. 


Wars that make lanes through whole posterities. 
Fragment,’ &c., p. 154, col. 1. 
Duch. Plagues, that make lanes through largest 
families, &e. 
* Duchess of Malfi,’ IV. i. 126, p. 85, col. 2. 
Chapman has a similar saying in ‘ Bussy 
D’Ambois,’ III. i. :— 
That, like a murthering piece, making lanes in 
armies, &e.—‘ Plays,’ p. 162, col. 1. 


I repeat, the evidence of Chapman corro- 
borates the evidence of Donne, which T will 
now deal with, and both these writers suggest 
1613 as the date of the composition of ‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi.’ 

The speech of the Duchess when she is 
about to be strangled is in part imitated from 
‘ Cymbeline,’ III. iii. 4-6, and from Donne’s 
‘Anatomy.’ It is a marvellously clever 
piece of work. The portion imitated from 
Donne is this :— 

Come, violent death, 
Serve for mandragora to make me sleep !— 
IV. ii. 268-9, p. 89, col. 1. 

Woman, she went away before she was one ; 
And the world’s busy noise to overcome, 
Took so much death as served for opium. 

‘Anatomy, A Funeral Elegy,’ ll. 78-80. 
Note the change from opium to mandragora, 
because it may have been suggested by 
‘Othello.’ Shakespeare’s Desdemona and 
Webster’s Duchess both speak after they 
have been strangled. 

Tago. Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 
‘Othello,’ III. iii. 331-4. 

Mr. McKerrow saw the next parallel, which 
escaped me :— 
Whose twilights were more clear than our mid-day; 
Who dreamt devoutlier than most use to pray. 

* Anatomy, Second Ann.,’ IL. 463-4. 

Ant. Her days are practis’d in such noble virtue, 
That sure her nights, nay, more, her very sleeps, 
Are more in heaven than other ladies’ shrifts. 

* Duchess of Mallfi,’ I. i. 229-31, p. 61, col. 2. 

The full significance of the following part 
of Ferdinand’s curse on his sister would never 
be apparent to an ordinary reader without a 
reference to Donne :— 

If thou do wish thy lecher may grow old 

In thy embracements, I would have thee build 
Such a room for him as our anchorites 

To holier uses inhabit. 
: Act III. se. ii. 11. 118-21, p. 76, col. 2. 
Think that no stubborn, sullen anchorite, 

Which fix’d to a pillar, or a grave, doth sit 
Bedded and bathed in all his ordures, dwells 

So foully as our souls in their first-built cells. 

* Anatomy, Second Ann..,’ Il. 169-72. 


See, for a repetition, Donne’s ‘ Elegy,” 
No. IX. 
Lines just before and after those in Donne- 
are also remembered by Webster :— 
Think but how poor thou wast, how obnoxious ; 
Whom a small lump of flesh could poison thus. 
This curded milk, this poor unletter’d whelp, 
My body, &e.—LI. 163-6. 
Bosola. Thou art a box of worm-seed, at best but 
a salvatory of green mummy. What’s this flesh?” 
a little crudded milk, fantastical putf-paste. 
‘Duchess of Malti,’ IV. ii. 143-5, p. 87, col. 2. 
The quartos of 1640 and 1678 read “‘ curded ” 
for “ crudded,”’ thus agreeing with Donne. 


Think that a rusty piece, discharged, is flown 
In pieces, &e.—LI. 181-2. 
Duch. O misery! like to a rusty o’er-charg’d’ 


cannon, 
Shall I never fly in pieces ? 
‘Duchess of Malfi,’ III. v. 124-5, p. 83, eol. 1. 
The fantastical notion of comparing the 
Duchess’s grief-stricken face to an oft-dyed. 
garment was also suggested by Donne :— 
Card. I do not think but sorrow makes her look 
Like to an oft-dy’d garment. 
‘Duchess of Malti,’ V. ii. 120-21, p. 94, col. 1. 
—— summet’s robe grows 
Dusky, and like an oft-dyed garment shows. 
* Anatomy, First Ann.,’ ll. 355-6. 
Webster’s tales of what he had either heard’ 
or read, or even seen, must nearly always be- 
taken with a grain of salt. The Pope, he 
says, was cured of a deep melancholy by 
watching the antics of madmen; the spectacle- 
fore’d him to laugh, 


And so the imposthume broke. 
‘Duchess of Malti,’ IV. ii. 51-2, p. 86, col. 2. 


The cure was devised by “ a great physician.””’ 
But see Donne :— 


When no physician of redress can speak, 
A joyful casual violence may break 
A dangerous aposthume in thy breast. 
* Anatomy, Second Ann.,’ Il. 477-9. 
Webster says of Prince Henry that 
We stood as in some spacious theatre, 
Musing what would become of him, his flight, 
Reach d such a noble pitch above our sight, &e. 
‘A Monumental Column,’ ll. 48-50. 
And he follows up this statement by a refer-- 
ence to an age of golden dreams. So im 
Donne :— 
She, to whom all this world was but a stage, 
Where all sat hearkening how her youthful age 
Should be bags vl because in all she did 
Some figure of the golden times was hid. 
Anatomy, Second Ann.,’ Il. 67-70. 


But must we say she’s dead? may ‘t not be said, 

That as a sunder'd clock is piecemeal laid, 

Not to be lost, but by the maker's hand 

Repolish’d, without error then to stand...... 

May’t not be said, that her grave shall restore 

Her, greater, purer, firmer than before ? 
‘Anatomy, A Funeral Elegy,’ Il. 37-46. 
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Webster has copied these lines in his ‘ Elegy ’ 
as well as in ‘The Duchess of Malfi’; and 
Donne’s ** must we say she ’s dead ?”’ finds 
an answer in the reference to Prince Henry, 
3, cannot say he’s dead.” Thus in 
the play :— 

Antonio. Best of my life, farewell, since we must 


part: 
Heaven hath a hand in ‘t; but no otherwise 
‘Than as some curious artist takes in sunder 
A clock or watch, when it is out of frame, 
To bring ‘t in better order. a” 
IIT. v. 75-9, p. 83, col. 1. 
And in the Elegy thus :— 
Or like a dial, broke in wheel or screw, 
That's ta’en in pieces to be made go true: 
So to eternity he now shall stand, i 
New-torm'd and gloried by the all-working hand. 
LI. 241-4. 
After the Donne lines in the play, just 
quoted, there follow passages stolen from 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Francis Bacon, and, 
very possibly, Ben Jonson; and then we 
shake hands with Donne again — 


Ant. Heaven fashion’d us of nothing; and we) 


strive 
To bring ourselves to nothing. LI. 98-9. 
We seem ambitious God's whole work to undo ; 
Of nothing He made us, and we strive too 
To bring ourselves to nothing back. . 
* Anatomy, First Ann.,” Il. 155-7. 

I have occupied a great deal of space to 
prove very little, which may be summed up 
once more ina sentence : certain coincidences 
in Webster and Marston are not to be ex- 
plained on the ground that one writer 
borrowed from the other, but that both 
copied Montaigne ; and it is more reasonable 
to conclude that ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ 
and ‘A Monumental Column’ were written 
concurrently or nearly so, and in 1613, than 
to suppose that the two pieces are separated 
from each other by a number of years. I 
have closely scrutinized all dated work of 
Webster's authors that I could find, but not 
one of such works has yielded me the shade 
of a shadow of evidence that ‘The Duchess 
of Malfi’ was written after 1613. But 1 
have proved that it must have been written 
after Prince Henry’s death, 6 November, 
1612. CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


DICKENS AND YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS. 
“(See 7S. ii. 205, 358; 9S. i. 205; 
v. 354, 464.) 

THE indebtedness of Dickens to truth for 
his delineation of Dotheboys Hall was em- 
phatically acknowledged by the novelist 
himself ; but there seems to have been no 

systematic attempt made by any of his 


critics or commentators to trace the history 
of that system of cheap—and nasty—York- 
shire schools he did so much, by description 
in ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ to destroy. Yet 
materials exist in some degree for the fur- 
nishing of such a chronicle, going back to 
the reign of George LL. ; and L give the fol- 
lowing in the hope that they may by others 
be amplified. 

The first advertisement of a Yorkshire 
school of the type named I have been able 
as yet to trace appeared in The General 
Advertiser (London) of 6 September, 1749, 
in the following terms :— 

late Rev. Mr. Joseph ‘Taylor's School at 
Bowes, near Barnard Castle in Yorkshire, 

“Is kept by his Widow, Mrs. Jane Taylor, and 
Assistants. 

* Whereas an Advertisement was published in 
The General Evening Post of the 29th of July last, 
and other Publick Papers, intimating that Mrs. 
Taylor declin’d continuing the School ot her late 
Husband, and at the same Time soliciting the 
Removal of the Scholars to Mr. Bowman's School 
at Stratforth, all which Advertisements were with- 
out the Knowledge or Consent of the said Mrs, 
Taylor: Therefore thinks it he ged to inform the 
Publick, that she is determined to continue the 
said School at Bowes, with a sutticient Number of 
Teachers, as were employed by her late Husband ; 
and doubts not, as no Endeavours shall be wanting, 
of giving the like Satisfaction to the Friends of 
such Children, as She and her late Husband had 
the todo. 

“Children are taken in to Board, Educated and 
Cloath’d, as usual. 

* For farther Particulars may be informed, and 
Recommendations to be had, by applying to her 
Agent, Mr. Paul-Henry Robinson, in Nicholas- 
Lane, near Lombard-street, London.” 

1 have not been able to find the advertise- 
ment complained of, which did not appear 
in The London Evening Post or The Whitehall 
Evening Post of the date given, while no 
General Evening Post of that date is in the 
British Museum collection ; and, though this 
announcement was made several times, it 
evoked no reply ; but, in the following spring, 
there was a sudden and unprecedented 
shower of Yorkshire school advertisements, 
the first appearing in The General Advertiser 
of 19 March, 1750, as follows :— 

* Yorkshire Boarding School, 

* At Whashton, three Miles from Richmond in 
the County of York ; (a Place remarkable for its 
wholesome Air, and commodious Situation) 

* Young Gentlemen are boarded and compleatly 
educated in the English, Latin, and Greek Lan- 


guages, with Writing and Arithmetick, and all the 
useful Branches of Learning ; and decently accom- 
modated with Cloaths, Washing, Books, and all 
other Necessaries, at Ten Pounds a Year each, 
*By Mr. Nicholas Allen, and proper Assistants. 
* Particular Care is taken by the said Mr. Allen 
(who has kept the School upwards of 17 Years) to 
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instruct the Young Gentlemen in Good Morals as 
well as Learning. ; 

‘For further Particulars, enquire of Mr. John 
Raper at his Chambers, No. 3, in Lincoln’s Inn, or 
of Mr. Alexius Clayton, Sadler, at the Fox in 
Carey-street near Lincoln’s Inn, Mr. Wilson, Wine 
Merchant, Mr. Carter, Brewer, and Mr. Pasheler, 
all near Exeter-Exchange in the Strand, Mr. Richard 
Barnard at his Tea Warehouse near Pope’s-Head- 
Alley, Cornhill, London, or of Mr. Charles Sarjant, 
Innkeeper at the Crown in Uxbridge. 

“ NLB. Mr. Allen is now in Town, and may be 
spoke with any Morning, from Nine o’Clock to 
Kleven, at the said Mr. Clayton’s in Carey-street, 
till the 27th Instant, when he proposes to take with 
him into the Country, such Tou Gentlemen as 
shall be committed to his Care.” 

This advertisement was repeated on 21 and 
23 March, and on the 24th it brought forth 
a rival, this being from “The Rev. Mr. 
Farrer, Vicar of Brignall, Two Miles from 
Bernard-Castle, and Seven from Richmond, 
in the County of York,” whose London head- 
quarters were in Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn, 
and whose terms were ‘“‘ Twelve Pounds a 
Year each (Wigs excepted). Five days 
later another rival was forthcoming, in the 


tion for Youth at a cheap Rate,” though» 
it is to be noted that the rate was obviously’ 
higher near London, it being given as 16l. 
per annum and a guinea entrance at a. 
school at ‘“‘ Lea Hall in Hatfield Broad Oak 
in Essex,” in an advertisement of the previous - 
6 January. Gradually, as April faded into. 
May, these school advertisements died out ;. 
but an addition to that of Head of Ley- 
burn merits note, this announcing that, 

“At the Request of several of the Young Gentle- 
mens Relations, Mr. Head’s Departure for Ley- 
burn is postponed till the 23d of April; in. the 
mean time he may be treated with at Randall's 
Coffee-house, from 9 to 12 in the Morning. A 
Number of Boys will set out by Sea to his School 
the 20th of this Month [April], along with one of 
his Assistants; and the rest will be conducted, . 
under his own Care, by the Waggon, the 23d.” 

The abuses to which such a system—with 
its low terms, long distances, and difficult 
communications—almost naturally lent itself 
soon became apparent, as may be judged 
from a quotation from The Connoisseur,. 


123, dated 3 June, 1756, containing a 


person of Mr. Head, of Leyburn, near Rich- | 


mond, who was to be seen at Mr. Smith’s, 
Randal’s Coffee-House, Lombard Street ; 
while on the next day (30 March) the Rev. 
Mr. Addison, of Cowsby, four miles from 
Thirsk and five from Northallerton, was 
offering for the same annual 10/. as Allen 


and Head “ careful and expeditious instruc- | 


‘ 


tion,” and was to be 
Sussex Coffee-House in Fleet Street any 
morning, and at the Still, in Artichoke Lane, 
Wapping, every evening. 

By 4 April a Durham clergyman was 
entering into the competition in the person 
of the Rev. Thomas White, M.A., of Cock- 
field in that county, whose terms were the 
now usual 10/., but “‘the French language 
is taught, and Dancing if required, for the 
Addition of Two Pounds per Annum,” a sum 
reduced to thirty shillings in a later adver- 
tisement: and ten days afterwards Mr. 
Thomas Peacock was announcing that he 
kept ‘at Bowes in Yorkshire, near Bernard 
Castle, the late Rev. Mr. Joseph Taylor’s 
School,” and it may be concluded that he 
had made terms with the widow whose 
advertisement of six months earlier has 
above been given, from the fact that his 
agent was the same Mr. Paul-Henry Robin- 
son as hers had been. But Peacock was 
furnished on 23 April with a special rival 
in “ Mr. John Lamb, licensed Master of the 
antient Free Grammar School at Bowes 
in the County of York,’ who (for the 
customary 101.) advertised Good Educa- 


‘spoke with” at the | 


satirical allusion to an unwanted boy who, 

‘heing too old to be got into this [the Foundling] ’ 
is nowataschool in Yorkshire, where young 
gentlemen are boarded, cloathed, and educated, 
and found in all necessaries, for ten pounds a year.” 
This, of course, indicates that the evil repu- 
tation of the cheap Yorkshire schools long 
preceded Dickens and Dotheboys Hall; and 
the text of some of the further advertise- 
ments of these and like establishments tells a 
very plain tale. For instance, in The Daily: 
Advertiser of 24 May, 1776, there was this. 
obvious advertisement inserted—in anticipa- 
tion of an obnoxious practice far too pre- 
valent in newspapers of small reputation 
to-day—among the paragraphs of news, 
without intimation that it had been paid for: 

“ At Mr. Kirkbride’s Academy, at Startforth, near 
Bernard-Castle, in Yorkshire, Youth are made pro- 
ficient in the Languages as well as Sciences, Spell- 
ing, together with a Grammatical Knowledge of the 
English Tongue, is attained without learning Latin; 
also boarded, cloathed, and supplied with all Neces- 
saries for 12/. per Year each Boy. For Particulars 

lease to enquire of Mr. Isaac, at No. 202, opposite 
Bloomsbury-Court, High-Holborn, who is Agent for 
the School.” 

Three days afterwards a similar disguised 
advertisement appeared in the same journal, . 
but this time from a Durham schoolmaster ;. 
and there are in this certain variations which 
bring it somewhat nearer the much later one- 
of Mr. Squeers :— 

“At Mr. Bowman’s Academy, West-Aukland, in 
the County of Durham, Youth are expeditiously 
made proficient in all the required Branches of | 
Literature, boarded, cloathed, and supplied with all 
Necessaries, at 12 Guineas a Year. Mr. Bowman. 
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-attends from Ten till Two, at the Staple Inn Coffee- 
House, Southampton - Buildings, Chancery - Lane. 
‘There are some young Gentlemen to set out for the 
Academy on Monday the 3d of June.” 

And London was not the only hunting- 
ground for these schoolmasters, for irk- 
bride, at the least, was busy elsewhere, there 
‘having been given by Dr. Jessopp at 7 8. ii. 
°205 the text of an advertisement which 
-appeared in the Norfolk Chronicle ; or, the 
Norwich Gazette, of 29 April, 1775, announc- 
‘ing that 

“At Starforth, near Bernard Castle, Yorkshire, 
Youths are made proficient in the Languages as well 
.as Sciences, by Kirkbride, and Assistants. 
nee Also Boarded, Cloathed, and supplied with all 
Necessaries, at Twelve Pounds per Year each....... 
N.B. The said Mr. Kirkbride expects to be in Nor- 
wich the latter end of this Month.” 

But these touch only the outside of the 
-eup and platter; and there can now be 
.added proof that the evil reputation so long 
-attaching to Yorkshire schools was fully 
-deserved, for The Morning Post of 10 June, 
1776, published the following report :— 

‘Thursday last came on to be tried in the Court 
-of King’s Bench at Guildhall, before the Right 
Hon. William Lord Manstield, a cause wherein 
Nathaniel Lane, of the City of London, grocer, was 
plaintiff, and a School-master, near Barnard’s Castle 
in Yorkshire, defendant. The action was brought 
by the Plaintiff against the defendant, to recover a 
satisfaction for the defendant's neglect in the proper 
-care and education of the plaintiff's son, who had 
been entrusted to his care, and in particular for his 
neglect in not taking proper care of him, in the case 
-of a swelling in his arm, which happened while at 
his school ; by which neglect the boy nearly lost the 
use of it. In the course of the evidence it was 
sufficiently discovered what treatment the poor 
children receive who are sent to those cheap York- 
shire schools.—The Jury without going out of court 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with 50/. damages 
and costs of suit, to the satisfaction of the whole 
court.—Lord Manstield in his charge to the Jury 
shewed that humanity which does him the greatest 
honour.” 

Lloyd’s Evening Post of the following day, 
while giving a number of additional and very 
‘painful details of the treatment received by 
the boy, whom, it was testified, ‘‘ all the 
rneighbourhood pitied,” not merely refrained 
‘from mentioning any names of the parties, 
ibut described the defendant simply as 
““a@ Keeper of an Academy in the North.” 
‘There were two touches in this report, how- 
ever, which prove that the unnamed school- 
master was a worthy forerunner of the 
immortal Wackford Squeers, for it was shown 
:that the stockings of the unfortunate boy 
“were worn by his Master’s children, and 

~part of his other cloaths were likewise dis- 
posed of ’?; and that 

“the youth had wrote a letter to his parent, ac- 
.quainting him with his ill state of health which 


coming to the Defendant's inspection, he altered 
and substituted in its stead, that his son was very 
well, and in the English Grammar.” 

But it is only fair to Yorkshire and its 
schools to add that another side of the 
picture was decidedly presented in an adver- 
tisement of just half a century earlier, for 
in The Postboy of 27 March, 1722, was pub- 
lished the following :— 

‘Youth boarded at reasonable Rates, and taught 
and instructed in Latin and Greek (after the short 
and most accurate Method of Sedbergh School in 
the County of York) by Allen Allenson, A.M., 
Master of Aldenham School in the County of Hert- 
ford (belonging to the Worshipful Company of 
Brewers, London), situate in a pleasant place (about 
13 Miles distant from London, near Bushy, Watford 
Elstree, Stanmore, and Edger), a healthful and good 
Air. But at so good a Distance from them, and any 
Town, as is out of Danger from any Corruption 
incident thereby. Who himself was educated at 
Sedbergh aforesaid, under the late Reverend, very 
Learned, and Elaborate Master thereof, Posthumous 
Wharton. N.B. Passengers are carried to, and 
taken up from thence by Stanmore Coach, which 
Inns at the White Swan, Holborn-Bridge, London.” 


It would be interesting to know something 
more concerning this highly praised Posthu- 
mous Wharton and his wonderful system of 
education, which should have given to 
‘Yorkshire schools” a better reputation 
than they long enjoyed. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Teutonic Types.—Students who consult 
the ‘N.E.D.’ or my ‘Concise Dictionary ’ 
will find that ‘* Teutonic types” are cited 
for many native English words. It may 
interest some readers to know precisely what 
they mean. 

When we compare such words as_ the 
E. reason, F. raison, Span. razon, and Ital. 
ragione, it is easy to see that each of these 
has been formed from the Latin accusative 
type rationem, and that each language has 
developed the original sound of the word in 
its own way. 

In precisely the same manner, if we rightly 
interpret the modes of development in each 
language, we are able to reconstruct the 
Teutonic type from which such a word as 
the E. bone, A.-S. ban, Dutch been, Icel. 
bein, Swed. ben, Dan. been, must have 
proceeded. The word in question was neuter, 
and belonged to the o- declension of sub- 
stantives. The Teutonic type is *bainom, 
where the prefixed asterisk intimates that 
the form is theoretical. Nevertheless it is 
quite as certain as if it had been found ; for 
no other form will rightly account for the 
word’s vocalism and declension. 

By help of Grimm’s Law and Verner’s 
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Law, every Teutonic type can be converted 
into an Indo-Germanic type; and thus all 
cognate forms can be discovered. 

Masculines of the o- declension end in Gk. 
in -os, in Latin in -ws, and in original Teutonic 
in -oz. Neuters of the same declension end 
in Gk. in -ov, in Latin in -wm, and in original 
‘Teutonic in -om. 

I here give a few examples, most of which 
are noted in Sievers’s ‘ A.-S. Grammar.’ 
They are all of this declension, for the sake 
of clearness; other declensions can be 
worked out in a similar way. I omit the 
prefixed asterisks. 

Masculines: armoz, arm of the body (ef. 
Lat. armus); dagoz, day; ddmoz, doom; 
flauhoz, a flea; helmoz, a helm, helmet ; 
munthoz, mouth; aithoz, oath; selhoz, a 
seal (the mammal) ; skdhoz, a shoe ; hwaloz, 
a whale. 

Neuters: bakom, the back; bathom, a 
bath; bainom, a bone; dalom, a dale; 
deuzom, a deer ; limom, a limb; skipom, a 
ship; tatknom, a token; wurdom, a word ; 
jukom, a yoke (where the 7 is the German j, 
pronounced as E. y). 

Strong feminines belong to the d- declen- 
sion, where @ answers to Gk. a, 7, Lat. a. 
I add a few examples. 

Feminines: Kard, care; dend, a dean or 
dene (a valley); halla, a hall; laizd, lore ; 
skamd, shame; sorgd, sorrow; wundd, a 
wound. W. SKEAT. 


Cuartes I. AND THE SpANISH INFANTA’™ 
{See 10 S. iii. 48, 131, 236.)—I am requested 
to reopen this subject by Don José Munoz 
Jalén, Juez de Primera Instancia, Markina, 
Biscaya, who wishes it to be known that he 
possesses nine contemporary (and never 
printed) documents concerning the projected 
marriage of the Prince of Wales to the Infanta 
Maria of Spain in 1623. If the Editor of 
“N. & Q.’ should express the wish to publish 
the text of them, or extracts, Don José would 
be happy to transmit copies. He thinks 
that their value has increased since the 
marriage of King Alfonso XIII., and that, 
as they throw much light upon an important 
chapter in the history of negotiations between 
England and Spain, they ought to be acquired 
by the Trustees of the British Museum. J can 
vouch for their authenticity. They are very 
interesting, and very well preserved. They 
are: 1. An official translation into Castilian 
of a brief in Latin addressed by Pope 
Gregory XV. to the Prince of Wales. 2. An 
autograph letter of Sir Walter Aston, 
Ambassador of the King of England, written 
an Castilian to the King of Spain, concerning 


the rupture of the negotiations, and the plot 
against King James arranged by the Spanish 
ambassador in London. 3. A letter written 
on behalf of the latter by ‘‘an English 
Catholic ’’ (who was he ?), in Castilian, dated 
5 July, 1623, addressed presumably to King 
Philip ILI., pointing out the conditions of 
the marriage which Spain ought to impose. 
4. Six letters in Castilian, entirely written 
and signed by the sister of King Philip IIL, 
Dofia Isabel Clara Eugenia, residing in 
Brussels as Sovran of the Low Countries, 
the wife of the Archduke Albert of Austria. 
These letters, extending from May, 1623, 
until May, 1624, were probably all addressed 
to the minister of the Netherlands in Madrid 
(Presidente de Flandes), at that time the 
Bishop of Segovia, who is expressly men- 
tioned in one of them. They show that this 
sister of Philip IIL. did not favour the pro- 
jected match for her niece. 
Epwarp Dopeson. 


CurreNT SLaAnc.—I note certain phrases 
—possibly ephemeral—which are at present 
current among educated persons. Most of 
these have arisen, I think, within the last 
few years, and they may have but a short 
life before them. The following sentences 
include in italics such phrases :— 

“The Kaiser said that Great Britain had 
an army—of sorts.” 

‘“* Several members of the late Conservative 
Ministry seem to have acted entirely on their 
own.” 

‘*The readers of The Daily Graphic are 
fed up with illustrations of cricket.” 

‘* Motors have come to stay.” 

The interjection at the end of a sentence 
of the word ‘‘ what ’—not so much an inter- 
rogation as an exclamation with no definite 
meaning—seems to be spreading. This is 
usually a male affectation. On the other 
hand, the feminine use of ‘“‘ weird ”’ for any- 
thing unusual, and of “ fascinating” for 
anything pleasant, appears to be Sa 


“ BouGHTeN.” — Buckinghamshire must 
be added to the counties in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary ’ where this word is used. 
I heard it employed this year in a comparison 
of home-made jam with “ boughten jam,” 
of course to the detriment of the purchased 
article. R. W. B. 


OxFroRD DEGREE CEREMONY. (See ante, 
p. 139).—No doubt Mr. Wells knows the 
description given (with coloured engravings 
of this ceremony, and others peculiar in 
former times to the universities of Oxford 
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and Cambridge) in Prof. V. A. Huber’s 
‘History of the English Universities from 
the Earliest Times,’ 1843, 3 vols. 8vo, trans- 
lated by Francis William Newman. In 
Cuthbert Bede’s * Verdant Green ’ are a good 
many clever drawings of this and many other 
customs now obsolete, and also portraits of 
some celebrities of those days (circa 1850). 

Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


®Mueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MASSINGER AND FLETCHER: THEIR 
BuriaL-piace.—There has been a discussion 
lately about the tomb of the dramatic poet 
Massinger. There seems a doubt as to the 
place of his burial, but at vol. iii. p. 435 of 
Jesse’s * London’ there is a paragraph which 
says he was buried in the middle of the church- 
yard belonging to St. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark. 

Many years ago I found the grave of Mas- 
singer, outside the church, in the churchyard, 
with nothing but the name remaining on the 
old timeworn stone. A short time ago J 
went to look for it, and failed to find it 
amongst a number of old tombstones whose 
every Inscription was obliterated. 

On my making inquiries of the church 
authorities, | received a rather uncivil answer 
that Massinger was buried inside the church, 
but that the grave was nowhere to be found. 
It seems distressing that the resting-place 
of a celebrated person should be entirely 
forgotten. 

Lappend a quotation from Jesse’s ‘London’: 

“In the churchyard of St. Mary Overy lie the 
remains of the great dramatic poet Philip Massinger, 
who, as we have already mentioned, died in Bank- 
side. Although in apparent health when he retired 
to bed, in the morning he was found dead. * His 
body,” writes Sir Anthony Wood, ‘being accom- 
panied by comedians, was buried in the middle of 
the churchyard belonging to St. Saviour’s Church, 
there commonly called the Bullhead Churchyard 
for there are in all four churchyards belonging to 
that church—on the 18th of March.’ Not only does 
no monument appear to have been raised over his 
remains, but as Campbell, the poet, observes, * Even 
the memorial of his mortality is given with a 
pathetic brevity which accords but too well with 
the obscure and humble circumstances of his life.’ 
It runs :— 


1689, March 18, 
Philip Massinger, 
Stranger, 
meaning that he was a non-parishioner. If we are 


to place any faith on the testimony of the following 
lines, written by an almost. contemporary poet, 
Massinyer and Fletcher mingle their dust together: 
in the same grave: 
In the same grave Fletcher was buried, here 
Lies the Stage poet, Philip Massinger. , 
Plays they did write together, were great friends, 
And now one grave includes them at their ends ; 
So whom on earth nothing did part beneath 
Here (in their fames) they lie in _ of death. : 
Sir Aston Cokayne’s * Poems. 
London. 
We have shown, however, that Fletcher was buried 
within the walls, and Massinger in the adjoining 
churchyard.” 
Has Massinger’s grave been recently iden-. 
tified ? E. B. 


Str Tuomas More’s DrEscENDANTS.— 
Will any one tell me what descendents there: 
are of Sir Thomas More ? His only daughter, 
Margaret, married William Roper. Was: 
Bishop Moore, temp. George III., a descend- 
ant or relation? Is the monument in Wor- 
cester Cathedral in memory of the same 
Moore family ? G. A. M. 

[Mr. Sidney Lee, in the life of William Roper in 
the *D.N.B., gives several particulars of his chil- 
dren, but states that his tamily died out in the 
male line at the end of the seventeenth century. | 


Lowry.—Among my Welsh ancestresses 
the name Lowry frequently appears, the 
first lady so named being the sister of Owen 
Glendower. The name is not mentioned im 
Miss Yonge’s ‘ History of Christian Names,’ 
and seems exclusively Welsh. Can any one 
tell me its origin and signification ? It is- 
known as a middle-class surname in Cheshire. 

HELGA. 


MARGARET oF AvustTRIA.—Where is there: 
any portrait of Margaret of Austria (daughter 
of Maximilian I.) besides the one at Hampton 
Court and the one exhibited last summer in 
the Guildhall exhibition ? 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield Park, Reading. 


Meavtx Appry.—Of the existing remains: 
of this Cistercian house ‘ Murray’ (1904) 
mentions a fragment of wall, a gateway, 
some tessellated pavement, and the tomb- 
slab of Abbot Burton (d. 1437). Abbot. 
Gasquet (‘ English Monastic Life,’ 1904), on 
the authority of the Rev. Dr. Cox and Mr.. 
W. H. St. John Hope, or one of them, 
indicates “sufficient remains to interest an 
archeologist,” ‘“‘ with which one or other, 
or both, are personally acquainted.” The 
Rey. Albert Earle in his ‘ Essays upon the 
History of Meaux Abbey’ (1906) tells us- 
that the slight elevation, St. Mary’s Hill, is- 
all that is left to locate the site, and “ there 
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is no sign that here stood the stately build- 
ings,” and that Abbot Burton’s monument, 
long neglected, is lost. Will some Holder- 
ness correspondent kindly say which account 
represents present conditions ? Has the 
site been recently despoiled ? 

C. S. Warp. 


Sr. Frorraxn.—Who was he? On or in 
every house in this part of Tyrol one sees 
his portrait. He is supposed to lessen 
damage by fire, and is always represented 
as pouring water over a burning house. He 
does not prevent the fire from breaking out, 
and people take out fire-insurance policies 
as well as paint his image on their houses. 

Ho H. 
fggenthal, Tyrol. 


MorretH=MvtRDERPETH.—In your re- 
view of Northern Notes and Queries, ante, 
p- 119, thisisnamed. I should have thought, 
however, that the more likely origin of the 
word is moorpath.”” What does Prof. 
Skeat say of the ** murder path ”’ origin ?— 
a most extraordinary derivation. What is 
the writer’s authority for this ? 

R. B—r. 


[It was cited as an instance of folk-etymology. ] 


OxLpMmIxon.—Whence this name, and where 
are present representatives to be found ? 
Cuas. F. ForsHaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Lonpon Cries.—‘ A Living Picture of 
London for 1828,’ by Jon Bee, says on 
pp. 206-7 :— 

“Not only. matches, ballads, fruits, bobbins, 
rabbits, blacking, potage, plants, ‘ growing blowing,’ 
tish of all ig detoronogg butter, ‘nice new cheese,’ 
oranges and lemons, but tea and coffee, books in 
sixpenny numbers, cloth goods, and cabinet ware, 
with fifty others, not enumerated, all which make 
up the far-famed, but much altered ‘ London cries,’ 
that amused or surprised our juvenility, in the form 
of a penny gilt book, and which a musical friend of 
ours, at one time, undertook to reduce to the 
harmony of piano and flute accompaniment.’ ” 
Was this intention ever carried out ? Do 
any musical cries besides ‘* Sweet lavender ” 
and (?) ** All a-growing and a-blowing ”’ exist 
now ? ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“ TURNTABLE ”’ IN LLANEILIAN CHURCH.— 
An account of an old bit of ecclesiastical 
antiquity called a “ turntable ” is given by a 
correspondent in the September number of 
Home Words, p. 216. It is said to be pre- 
served in the ancient church of Llaneilian, 
in Anglesey : 


‘The turntable isin the form of a chest made of 
solid oak, with two narrow openings in the front, 


and the ancients believe that when they had com- 
mitted any sin for which they wanted forgiveness, 
if they got into the chest by one opening and came 
out by the other, turning round inside once for each 
sin, all would be forgiven! There are several other 
traditions connected with this table, one alleging 
that if one were able to turn round once inside, he 
or she would live throughout the year, and would 
also be married within twelve months. Neither 
stout nor tall people would be able to find entrance. 
By the way, the top of the interior has become quite 
hollowed and polished with people’s heads rubbing 
round so often !” 

How far may this be relied upon as authentic? 
It is new to me. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 


Joun TroutBeck.—I desire information 
respecting ‘‘the most excellent Medico 
Chyrurgion John Troutbeck of Hope, late 
Chyrurgion-Generall in the Northern Army,” 
the ‘‘ much honoured Master and Patron” 
of CHR., whom I wish to identify. The 
date is May—October, 1659. J find from 
the State Papers (Domestic) that Troutbeck 
was surgeon in the regiment of Col. Edw. 
Salmon, and reported (31 Aug., 1657) as 
“nigh death.” I find also (in Burke) that 
John Troutbeck, M.D., married Frances, 
only daughter of Sir Francis Foljambe, and 
widow of Sir Christopher Wray (this Wray 
appears to have died in 1679; an earlier 
Sir Christopher died in 1646). 

V.H.I.L.I.C.L.V. 


LONGFELLOW’s ‘ FLowerRs.’—This poem, 
in ‘ Voices of the Night,’ begins :-— 
Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s tirmament do shine. 
Who is the author referred to ? 
F, E. Nurratt. 
Manchester. 


“CoMETHER,’ ANGLO - IRISH TERM.— 
Every reader of Irish stories must know the 
phrase ‘‘to put the comether on,” in the 
sense of to persuade or wheedle. The first 
quotation in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is from ‘ Handy 
Andy,’ 1838. Dr. Murray derives it from 
the English imperative ‘‘come hither,” 
which was a command the Gaelic peasant 
may well have heard from his Saxon neigh- 
bour more frequently than any other. I 
think I can trace the history of this locution 
a little further than Dr. Murray has done. 
It appears to be modelled upon a native 
Gaelic formula, cuir iafaint air, which has 
the same signification. Cuir is the verb 
“to put.” Air is the preposition “on.” 
Tafaint is a word which assumes very varied 
forms in different dialects. I spell it as I 
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have myself most often heard it. It has 
nothing to do with the verb “to come.” 
It merely means compulsion or persuasion ; 
and this is the most peculiar point about the 
whole matter, that a term for which so many 
English synonyms could have been found 
should be translated by the circumlocutory 
“come hither.” Can any one explain why 
the bilingual Anglo-Irish came to look upon 
“come hither” as the natural equivalent of 
dafaint ? Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


KEBLE PHoToGRAPHS.—In the account of 
the death of the Rev. George Gorham, vicar 
of Masham, in the Daily Mail of 12 March, 
1904, it is stated that he had 
“a unique claim to the gratitude of Church people, 
for it is believed that the only genuine photograph 
of the author of ‘The Christian Year’ was an 
amateur photograph (but a good likeness) which 
Gorham took ot Keble when on a visit to Hursley.” 

Some eight years ago a friend presented 
me with a photograph which he stated repre- 
sented John Keble and his wife. There is no 
doubt it is a genuine photograph taken from 
life, and on comparing it with the fine engrav- 
ing of John Keble which appeared in The 
Illustrated London News of 14 April, 1866, 
there is also no doubt as to its identity. It 
bears on the back of the card the names of 
Preston and Poole, Penzance. Will any one 
interested in the subject kindly inform me 
if other photographs are known to be in 
existence ? I should also be glad to know 
from what portrait the engraving above 
mentioned was obtained. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


BisHop HENRY Krva’s MarriaGE.—It is 
stated in Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Diction- 
ary’ that this Bishop of Chichester married 
Anne, daughter of Sir William Russell, of 
Strensham, in Worcestershire, Bt., and that 
after the bishop’s death she married Sir 
Thomas Millington; but in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
he is stated to have married Anne, daughter 
of Robert Berkeley, and granddaughter of 
Sir Maurice Berkeley. Whom did he marry ? 
Did he marry twice ? In the account in the 
“D.N.B.’ of Sir Thomas Millington there is 
no mention of his having married. 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Nuns or Minsk. — Can any one tell me 
where I may find an account of the sufferings 
of the nuns of Minsk, who were cruelly ill- 
treated on account of their religion some- 
where about sixty years ago? Their un- 


happy fate caused no little excitement in 


this country, and I believe the English and 
French Governments sent strong protests 
tothe Russian Emperor at the time. Several 
books or pamphlets were issued regarding 
what happened. Mr. C. S. Devas in his 
recently published ‘Key to the World’s 
Progress,’ p. 186, alludes to the case, but 
does not give any references to the autho- - 
rities he has used. K. P. D. E. 


‘Apamo Caputo.’—T shall be glad if some 
one will kindly favour me with information 
about this work. I subjoin a transcript of 
the title-page :— 

* Adamo Caduto. | Tragedia Sacra. | Del P.. ¥. 
Seratino della | Salandra Predicatori Lettore | e 
Dettinitare della Provintia | Riformata di Basili- 
cata. | Dedicata al Reverendissimo | Padre Fra 
Giovanni Da | Napoli di tutto I’ Ordine | diS. Fran- 
cesco | Ministro Generale. | In Cosenza_| Per Gio 
Battista Moio, | e Franc. Rodella 1647 | Con licenza 
de Superiori.” 

The only known printed copy was in 1836 
in the study of the King of Naples. 

F. REDINGTON, 


Replies. 


BELLITER,” BELL-FOUNDER. 
(10 8. vi. 206.) 

Tue statement that this word is not in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is not true; but it may be ad- 
mitted that it is a little difficult to find. 
Still, one has only to read through the 
‘* special combinations ” given under ‘ Bell,’ 
§12, p. 785, and it will be found precisely 
at the end of them, as it is given under the 
etymological spelling. 

The entry runs thus :— 

‘*+Bell-yetter, a bell-founder (lit. ‘ bell-pourer ’) 
c. 1440, Promp. Parv.’ 30, Be//-3etare, cam- 
panarius. 1881, J. Briscoe, * Nottinghamshire,’ 118, 
The bellyetters trade has now found its way...into 
the hands of a few great firms.” 

Surely this is a sufficient account ; espe- 
cially as the word yetter will find a place in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ in due course. 

In my inaugural lecture on Anglo-Saxon 
in 1878 (which was published shortly after- 
wards in Macmillan’s Magazine) I took 
occasion to explain how this word is still 
preserved in London in the name of Billiter 
Street, and further explained its derivation 
from the M.E. yeten, A.-S. géotan, to pour, 
hence to fuse metals. I did this in order to 
give a curious illustration of Grimm’s Law, 
as the A.-S. g answers toa Gk. x and a Latin f, 
so that in fact such unlike words as the -iter 
in Billiter, the verbs to fuse and to found (a3 
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applied to metals), and the substantives 
chyme and chyle are all derived from the same 
Indo-European root gheu. To which we 
may add the verb to gush and the Icelandic 
geysir. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


_ THe Post Orrice, 1856-1996 vi. 
163, 182, 232).—In Mr. Joun C. FRANCIs’s 
account of my father Rowland Hill’s postal 
reform I can detect but one error, and that 
so small that it seems scarcely worth notice 
but that it affords me the opportunity of 
very heartily thanking the writer for his 
pleasant and appreciative article. 

Arthur Hill was the fourth, not the third, 
rother: and the years of his life lasted 
from 1798 to 1885. It was my father, the 
third son, who was born in 1795. 

Edwin Hill well deserved all the good Mr. 
Francis says of him. No manhad akinder 
heart ; and if space in ‘N. & Q.’ will allow, 
I should like to add two other true stories 
which belong to my uncle. 

John, the head gardener at Bruce Castle, 
lived in the (then) village of Tottenham, 
down a narrow entry at a corner of which 
stood one of the inevitable drink-traps 
which in this civilized country are per- 
mitted to be built wherever the poor most 
do congregate. John simply could not pass 
that public- house. He was too good a 
man to be allowed to sink into a sot, and 
eventually Edwin Hill bethought him of 
‘building a gardener’s cottage in a corner of 
the castle grounds. The plan succeeded ; 
John lived to a hale old age, and some of 
his children did well in the world. 

One afternoon my uncle was walking 
along the Strand on his way home after an 
arduous day’s work. He saw a shabbily 
<lressed child sobbing his heart out, and as 
Edwin Hill could never pass a little one in dis- 
tress, he stopped to ask what was the matter. 
The child had wandered far from home, and 
was lost. The address he gave was at some 
distance, and in quite an oppositie direc- 
tion from that in which my uncle was bound. 
Most men would have made over the small 
waif to the first policeman who came in 
sight. But not this man. He took the 
wearied child in his arms, carried him home, 
and placed him safely in his anxious 
mother’s embrace. ELEANOR C, SMyTH. 

32, Stanmore Road, Nottingham. 

[Our correspondent corrects an error in_ the 
“D.N.B.,’ where, under Thomas Wright Hill, 
Arthur’s birth is dated 1798. ] 

Tn his interesting note Mr. FRANCIS says 
this is the jubilee year of the division of 


London into postal districts. Bat he does 
not go on to say that the system is a 
failure, and that the sorters at the Post 
Office disregard them, as the pub‘ic put the 
etters so incorrectly. Moreover, what is 
the use of W. when Fitzroy Square is W.. 
and Hammersmith, three miles away, is W. ? 
I have not used initials for years past. 
THOMAs. 


‘* FRANCHE LEAL ET OIE”’ (10 S. vi. 210). 
—This is said to bethe motto of the Godolphin 
School at Salisbury. According to Doyle 
and Rietstap, the motto of the Godolphins 
was ‘“ Francha leale toge.’’ Both forms are 
difficult to translate, and it is impossible to 
say for certain which one is nearer the original 
motto. It looks to me as if “leale toge”’ 
has been a misreading for “ leal et oye,” and 
that we have to look for the meaning from 
the Salisbury form. It is apparently written 
in Norman French. In modern French the 
motto would run ‘** Franche, loyale, et ouie,”’ 
which I would render “ Frank, loyal, and 
renowned.” Probably the substantive that 
we are meant to supply is the Godolphin 
family. The form given by the heralds, 
‘*Francha leale toge,’” has been explained 
as meaning “a free loyal gownsman,” 
lit. toga. But how can one account for 
francha ” ? A. L. MayHEew. 


** Franche, leal, et oyé”’ was the motto of 
the ancient family of Godolphin, now merged 
into that of the Duke of Leeds. It is old 
French, and signifies ** Free, loyal, and open.” 
The school was founded by a member of the 
Godolphin family. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Canon v. PREBENDARY (10 S. vi. 189).— 
As a preliminary to a few remarks bearing 
on the above query, which is from a fresh 
contributor, I would say that I fear there is 
some difficulty in new readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
getting hold of back volumes. Where 
libraries have been recently established, 
they have in most cases only taken ‘ N. & Q.’ 
from their opening, and have not yet got 
(and perhaps will not get) the back volumes. 
In some places they do not take it at all. 
Rotherithe is one such place, and I was 
recently told that Lambeth is another. 
This seems a pity, for, of all the places in and 
round London, the districts along the Thames 
are surely the places where our little publi- 
cation should be found, for they are all 
parishes with a past, with matters constantly 
coming up for discussion. The people 
living in these places are mostly business 
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men, with but little time to spare for visits 
to either the British Museum or the Guild- 
hall Libraries. We in Westminster have 
only ‘N. & Q.’ from the ninth volume of 
the Fifth Series (1878), and our library was 
either the first or second to adopt the 
Libraries Act. The references appended by 
the Editor to this query have been most 
helpful, and I have ventured to select a few 
paragraphs, as they seem to bear upon the 
question asked by Mr. Van Exper. There 
are only a few words in the various replies 
that touch Westminster Abbey specially, 
but the broad question seems to be the same 
as with all cathedrals. 

At 5S. xi. 91 (1879) J. T. F. says :— 

“Canon and Prebendary are two different names 
for the same man looked at in two different cha- 
racters. He is a Canon as being bound to keep a 
certain rule of life (cay@y); he is also a prebendary 
as holding— or in later years not holding—a certain 
Se nda, ov separate estate attached to 
his stall. 

The late Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Watcortt, 
at that time Precentor of Chichester, and 
previously curate of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, says in the same volume, p. 108, 
with reference to cathedrals of the * old” 
foundation, that 

“the canon in virtue of his canonry had a stall 
assigned to him in choir, and a place and voice in 
chapter. Being a canon he received a prebend, and 
therefore was canon and prebendary.” 

The late W. H. Jones, F.S.A., then Canon 

of Sarum, in answer to R. in the same 
volume, says at p. 211 that canon 
“is our only appropriate title, inasmuch as it 
designates our oftice (omen offieti) which remains, 
whilst the latter [prebendary| denotes our endow- 
ment (nomen benenci/) which is gone. I may tell him 
that the Act of Parliament (3 & 4 Vict., ¢& 113, 
s. 1) expressly enacts that ‘all the members of 
chapter shall he sty/ed canons.’ It seems naturally 
enough to follow that for all the members of chapter 
snbete there is but one sfy/- or designation now pro- 
perly to be used, viz., that of ‘canon.’ ” 
Cripps, in ‘Laws of the Church,’ p. 131, 
says that the name of * prebendary ” is now 
extinct. It would therefore appear that, 
although Westminster Abbey is a ‘* Royal 
peculiar ”’ and a collegiate church, the digni- 
taries, under the Act of Parliament just 
alluded to, are canons, from the date of the 
passing thereof. 

I have a small volume entitled ‘ Biographi- 
cal Illustraticns of Westminster Abbey,’ by 
George Lewis Smyth, published in 1843. 
In an appendix is given a list of the ‘* pre- 
bkendaries”” from 1540 to 1838, the first 
year of Queen Victoria’s reign, which seems 
to follow this idea. I have always heard 
the old memkers of the chapter spoken of 


as prebendaries, while those who have come- 
since the passing of the Act of Parliament 
above mentioned (and I have been connected 
with many of them since 1861) have been 
universally spoken of, as they are at the 
present time, as canons. 
W. E. 
Westminster. 


‘Tom TovcH’ (10 8. vi. 210).—This song 
is to be found in ** Songs by Charles Dibdin. 
With a Memoir. Collected and arranged 
by T. Dibdin, &e. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. London: George Bell 
and Sons, 1875,” p. 219; also in a * Cyclo- 
pedia of Popular Songs,’ London, William 
Tegg (n.d.), vol. ii. p. 142. Curiously enough, 
the wording of the first verse differs slightly 
in these books, and both differ from Mr. 
RATCLIFFE’s patterer’s edition. In Dibdin 
we read— 

My name, see, ’s Tom Tough, seen a little 
sarvice 

mighty billows roll and loud tempests 

hlow ; 
I've ik with gallant Howe, I’ve sail’d with noble 
Jarvis, 
And in valiant Dunean’s fleet I’ve sung out Yo, 
heave ho! 
Yet more ye shall be knowing, — 
I was coxon on Boscawen, 
And even with brave Hawke have [ nobly faced the 
foe, 
Then put round the grog,— 
So we ve that and our prog, 
We ll laugh in Care’s face, and sing Yo, heave ho! 

This, one may suppose, is what Dibdin 
wrote. But in the Cyclopedia,’ first line,. 
“seen” is “seed”; third and fourth lines, 
Howe is * valiant ’’ and Duncan “ gallant ” ; 
fifth line, ‘“‘ ye shall be ” is *‘ shall ye be ” ; 
sixth line, coxon”’ is coxswain,” and in: 
the seventh line, Hawke have is Hawk 
IT have.” From William Tegg more faithful 
printing might have been expected. 

RicHaRD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


GEORGE ALMAR, PLAYWRIGHT AND ACTOR 
(10 S. vi. 108, 171).—My father, the late: 
R. W. Buss, painted a portrait of this actor, 
as Carnaby Cutpurse in ‘ The Cedar Chest,’ 
for ‘Cumberland’s British Drama.’ It was 
engraved, and will be found in vol. viii. of 
‘Cumberland’s Minor Theatre,’ August, 
1834 (Brit. Mus. press-mark ‘ Cumberland’s 
Minor Theatre,’ 643a. 1-9). 

Octavius Buss. 

Muscovy Company: Batric CoMPANY 
(10 8. vi. 149).—For the Muscovy or Russia 
Company see MacCulloch’s ‘Commercial 


Dictionary,’ 1844, vol. ii. p. 1076 ; and Rees’s- 
‘ Cyclopedia,’ 1819, vol. ix., s.v. ‘ Company.” 
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For an account of the Baltic Company, which, 
like ‘“ Lloyd’s,” derived its name from a 
coffee-house so called, see Chambers’s Journal, 
11 July, 1896, pp. 442-5. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 
A short account of the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Company (quoted from Townsend’s 
‘Manual of Dates,’ p. 649) can be found on 
p- 425 of ‘ Annals of St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, London,’ by the Rev. J. E. Cox, D.D. 
R. M. would probably find Richard 
Hakluyt’s ‘Discovery of Muscovy’ of 
interest, ‘‘Cassell’s National Library,” 
No. 46, price sixpence. 
CHas. A. BERNAU. 
General J. Meredith Read published the 
following work: * Historical Inquiry con- 
cerning Henry Hudson, his Connection with 
the Muscovy Company and Discovery of 
Delaware Bay,’ royal 8vo, Albany, 1866. 
General Meredith Read was U.S. Minister 
at Athens, and died in Paris at the close of 
1896. R. J. FYNMORE. 


Sandgate. 


ARISTOPHANES’S ‘ Wasps’ (108. v. 510).— 
For the modern proverbial expressions corre- 
sponding with Ar., ‘Vesp.’ 436, ws éyo 
axovtous olda tov odor, 
see Mr. W. J. M. Starkie’s note ad loc., 
where he compares “ chestnuts in a farmer’s 
fire’ (Shakespeare, ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ 
I. ii. 210). Akin to this is Eccles. vii. 6, ** As 
the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is 
the laughter of the fool.” 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


ANNE Ensor (10 8. vi. 190).—An elderly 
couple bearing this uncommon surname 
(which recalls ‘‘ Endor”’ of the Old Testa- 
ment) formerly resided, if memory serves, 
at St. Luke’s Chapel and Schools in Augusta 
Place, Leamington, distant only a few miles 
from Wilmcote, the birthplace of Shake- 
speare’s mother. I fear death has overtaken 
one, if not both, by this, but some informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to a friend 
of theirs, Mr. Ernest Grant, care of Midland 
Educational Company, Birmingham. 

Won. JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 


“RED RUIN ”’ (10 8. vi. 30).—It seems not 
unlikely that this striking phrase, so ade- 
quately descriptive of a cheek battered in a 
boxing-match, may have been Hazlitt’s own. 
He is so punctilious in marking his quota- 
tions, and so profuse in his employment of 
inverted commas, that he would certainly 
have indicated his debt in the usual way, had 


he conveyed this descriptive touch from a. 
predecessor. On the assumption that the- 
expression is of his own coinage, it may be- 
suggested that “ blue ruin,’”’ the cant desig- 
nation for alcohol, which he uses near the: 
beginning of ‘The Fight,’ may have un- 
consciously influenced his choice of phrase- 
ology. Another possible exemplar is Byron’s 
‘** red burial ’ in ‘ Childe Harold,’ III. xxviii : 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 

The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent, 
or horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial 

ent. 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


CURIOSITIES OF CATALOGUING (10 S. vi. 
165).—Another “gem” is noted in the- 
preface to ‘ Book-Auction Records,’ vol. iii., . 
viz. ‘Roman Jests’ as a heading to a copy” 
of the ‘ Gesta Romanorum.’ 

FRANK IKARSLAKE. 

35, Pond Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


“Up”: irs BarBArous Misuse (10 S.. 
v. 245; vi. 138, 174).—It would not be a. 
difficult task to multiply instances of the- 
misuse of this word. 

But now, when he’s bowing, I up with my stick, 
Cry, blast you, you scoundrel ! and give him a kick. 

. Tomlinson, * A Slang Pastoral,’ 1780. 
And he stirred it round and round and round, 

And he sniffed at the foaming froth; 

When I ups with his heels, and smothers his squeals: 
In the scum of the boiling broth, ; 
W.S. Gilbert, ‘The Yarn of the Nancy Bell.’ 
R. L. Moreton. 


T hope that the average man may yet be’ 
allowed some reasonable use of this word. 
Surely dictionaries of repute recognize “ up ”” 
as rightly used to indicate completion or 
accomplishment, or to intensify the neaning 
of a verb. If the Prayer Book version of 
the Psalter be accepted as a standard of 
permissible English, one may write, without. 
offence, such phrases as ‘‘ bind up,” “ blow 
up,” build up,” burn up,” “‘ devour 
“dig up” (a pit), “dry up,” “eat up,” 
“lay up,” ‘shut up,” “stir up,” “ swallow: 
up,” “ write up,” and many others. 

Kk. 8. 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’s INN” 
Fretps (10 8. vi. 147). — “Thomas In- 
goldsby’s ” residence here is noticed in the- 
biography (chap. ii.) by his son, the Rev. 
R. H. Dalton Barham ; and a passage from 
the poet’s journal gives an amusing account 
of his literary pursuits at that period :— 

‘*Towards the close of the summer of 1821, Mr.. 
Barham quitted Kent, and took up his abode per- 
manently in London, arriving, it would seem, just 
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‘in time to witness from St. Paul’s the procession of 
the Queen's funeral (August 14). The first thing to 
he done was, of course, to secure a suitable home, 
and one of his great objects in selecting a situation 
Was to get as far westward as was compatible with 
his regular attendance at the Cathedral.* Accord- 
ingly, after one or two temporary arrangements, he 
settled in a comfortable house in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, where a second daughter was 
added to the two boys and a girl whom he had 
brought with him from the country. Now it has 
been quaintly said that literature is an excellent 
walking-stick, although a bad crutch; and doubt- 
less at this period of his life it proved a serviceable 
auxiliary to Mr. Barham, who found his income 
-diminished at the very time when an increasing 
tamily and a residence in town would admit of no 
curtailment of expenditure. He set to work with 
his accustomed vigour, and while articles of the 
lighter sort, mostly bearing on the topics of the day, 
were struck off in rapid succession as occasion called 
them forth, he undertook the more laborious and 
responsible task of editing The London Chronicle 
(a journal originally conducted by Dr. Johnson) till 
that paper became merged in The St. James's 
Chronicle, When Mr. Barham’s connection with it 
-ceased. But his professional duties, which were 
gradually extending, soon precluded his continuing 
-any regular literary engagement, or engaging in any 
work of importance. Poetical tritles, indeed, fell 
-as usual from his pen, and, together with an occa- 
sional review, ae their appearance in the John 
Ball, The Globe and Traveller, The Literary Crarzette, 
Blackwood and other periodicals. In his note-book 
is the following entry, made evidently about this 
time: *‘ My wife goes to bed at ten, to rise at eight, 
and look after the children and other matrimonial 
duties. I sit up till three in the morning, working 
at rubbish for Blackwood. She is the slave of the 
ring, and I of the lamp.’” 

In ‘ The Ingoldsby Country’ Mr. Harper 
states that the house referred to was No. 51, 
‘Great Queen Street. The daughter whose 
‘birth is mentioned was Caroline Frances 
Barham, afterwards Lady Bond. 

Another notable resident in Great Queen 
‘Street, who has not been mentioned, I think, 
in preceding notes, was William Blake, who 
-studied fengraving under Basire, and lived 
at, Igbelieve, No. 31. Not having Gil- 
¢christ’s « Life of Blake’ at hand, I cannot 
speak with certainty ; but I remember that 
Gilchrist gives the number of the house, as 
‘he does of every other house in London 
-oecupied by Blake. 

~I may add that{I possess an engraving of 
*the house, now _Nos. 55 and 56, in that 
fascinating, but Yunpaged and unindexed 
-serap-book, Smith’s * Historical and Literary 
‘Curiosities’ (Bohn, 1840). On comparing 
this with the view at p. 13 of Harrison’s 
“Memorable London Houses’ it will be 
noticed that the eastern portion had not had 
the ground-floor windows ‘converted into a 


* Barham was elected a Minor Canon of St. Paul’s 
& April, 1821. 


shop front, and that the place of the canopies 
now over the three first-floor windows was 
taken by a broad course of (evidently) brick- 
work. Its appearance in Smith’s book was 
owing to the previous occupation of John 
Hoole. R. L. Moreton. 


CATTE STREET (10 8S. vi. 49, 95, 115, 175). 
—A street bearing this name in Oxford, says 
Anthony Wood, 

“hath bin alwaies and to this day called Cat 
Streete, Cate or Kate Street, Vicus S. Catharinae, 
taking its name from a hall therin, or the hall 
from the street.” 
But he admits that in Latin evidences it is 
styled Vicus murilegorum, the street of cats, 
mouscatchers’ street,” and the hall 
Aula murilegorum ; and the forms Vicus 
catorum and Vicus catulinus also occur. If 
the rats have so many ratton-rows, it is not 
unreasonable that the cats should have a 
street or two. See Oxf. Hist. Soc., xv. 92. 
W. C. Bz. 


FUNERAL GARLANDS (10 S. v. 4273 vi. 
155).—It may be of interest to note the 
following few references to a custom which 
testifies eloquently to the high esteem in 
which virginity was held by our forefathers : 
The Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iv.; Wal- 
ford’s Antiquarian, an article on ‘ Funeral 
Garlands,’ by J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.HLS. ; 
‘Funeral Garlands,’ in The Treasury, May, 
1903; The Antiquary, Nov., 1895, pp. 331-2; 
Archeological Journal, June, 1897; ‘ Wreaths 
and Garlands,’ by Mr. Talfourd Ely; 
‘Ancient Funeral Floral Wreaths,’ in The 
Leisure Hour, Nov., 1884; ‘Garlands in 
Country Churches,’ and ‘ Strewing Flowers 
on the Graves,’ in Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 
1854, vol. ii. pp. 302-14; Nichols’s ‘ Hist. 
of Lancashire,’ vol. ii. pt. i. p. 382; Gentle- 
man’s Mag., June, 1747 ; * Nooks and Corners 
of Shropshire,’ by H. Thornhill ; ‘ County 
Folk-lore, by Mrs. Gutch, 1901, vol. it. 
p- 57; and ‘ Rushbearing,’ by Alfred Burton, 
1891, p. 89. Dr. Brushfield, F.S.A., re- 
printed from the Transactions of the British 
Archeological Association an admirable 
paper on ‘ Derbyshire Funeral Garlands,’ 
read in July, 1899, at the Buxton Conference. 
Of this ‘N. & Q.’ (9S. v. 448) said: “It is 
a work of high antiquarian interest and 
importance, is amply illustrated, and raises 
many points appealing strongly and directly 
to readers of ‘N. & Q.”’ 

J. HotpeEN MacMIcHaet. 

** MINININ,” A SHELL (10 8. v. 449, 497; 
vi. 15, 77, 114, 175).—The theory that this 
word is of Spanish origin, and reached Fife 
through castaways from the Spanish Armada, 
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us going rather far. To any one really 
familiar with the natives of ‘‘ the kingdom ” 
(Fife) the theory that any of them are 
descended from Spaniards of the Armada is 
exquisite. Some miserable wretches of the 
Armada did land at Anstruther, among them 
tthe Duke of Medina; but they were in a 
Scots ship commanded by Andrew Hum- 
phrey, who was taking them to Ostend. The 
‘party numbered about 260, ‘‘ for the maist 
part young bairdless men, silly, traiked, 
hungered.”” The Anstruther authorities 
allowed them to land, and ‘*‘ to them, for a 
day or two, the inhabitants gave kail, pottage, 
and fish,” and then packed them off. Andrew 
Humphrey carried them safely to Ostend, 
where, it appears, he was well paid for his 
trouble. While in Anstruther the “ chief 
‘commander of them made deugenet and 
vourtesie to poor seamen, and their soldiers 
abjectly begged alms at our doors and in 
the streets.”’ 

The word ‘“ minin”’ is still used by chil- 
‘dren in Central Scotland when speaking of 
minnows or any little fish. It was supposed 
to be a childish corruption of ‘* minnow,” 
but this is incorrect, as ‘“‘ minnow” was 
known to and used by the children, and was 
corrupted both by them and older people 
into “‘minee.” ‘* Minin,’ as used by the 
children, is clearly the remains of some old 
word unknown to or forgotten by the mass 
of the people. B. 


* Trowzers ”’ (10 8. vi. 86, 157).—I have 
come across an earlier example of ** trowzers”’ 
than that given by me at the above refer- 
ences. It is in ‘“* A Voyage into the Levant : 
Perform’d by Command of the late French 
King....by M. Tournefort....to which is 
Prefix’d, the Author’s Life, in a Letter to 
M. Begon”’ (London, 1718), vol. i. p. ix, 
in * The Author’s Life ’:— 

“T have heard him {7.¢., Tournefort] more than 
once relate with pleasure this Circumstance of his 
uife, wherein all he could afford himself was a 
Thrum-Cap, Linen Trowzers, and a Pair of Wooden 
Shoes.” 

The “ circumstance occurred 
“in the Pyrenean Mountains, where the Miquelets 
stript him to his skin......he conjur’d the Robbers 
to return him at least his Clothes......one of the 
Rogues threw him his upper Coat again...... in which 
recover’d some Mony......M. Tournefort 
being bare-lege’d, had much ado to reach the next 
Town......Here he put himself into an Equipage 
suitable indeed to the lowness of his Circumstances”; 
the “Linen Trowzers” being part of the 
* Equipage.” 

_ The ‘ Letter’ containing the ‘ Life’ is 
signed ‘ Lauthier,’ who was apparently a 


son of M. Lauthier, ‘‘ a celebrated Lawyer ” 
(see pp. v and 10). In the dedication (p. iii} 
John Ozell speaks of “ the more than equal 
Share I have had in rendering into English 
this Work of the Celebrated M. Tournefort ”’ ; 
therefore it is probable that he was the 
translator of the ‘ Life.’ 

“ Joseph Pitton de Tournefort was born at Aix 
in Provence, the fifth of June, 1656. His Father, 
Peter Pitton, Esy., was Lord of Tournefort.” 

He died 28 December, 1708. See ‘ The Life’ 


and ‘ The Elogium.’ 
RosBert PiIeRPOINT. 


Governor Parr or Nova Scorttra (10 S. 
vi. 207).—The date of Parr’s captaincy in 
the 20th Foot was 4 January, 1756. His 
having been wounded at Minden in 1759 is 
mentioned in Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record ’ 
of the regiment. 

A John Parr was appointed to an ensigney 
in the same regiment on 26 September, 1775. 

John Lind became lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding the regiment on 6 January, 1776, 
and is shown in the army list dated ‘‘ War 
Office, 5th April, 1791,” as still holding that 
appointment. The governorship of Nova 
Scotia is there shown as vacant. 

It was in June, 1789, that the 20th left 
Ireland for Halifax, Nova Scotia, and it 
moved to the West Indies in 1792. ica 


PRINCELY TITLES IN GERMANY (10 S. vi. 
150).—Members of the reigning family of 
Bavaria, founded by Christian IJ., Count 
Palatine at (zu) Bischweiler, 1637-1717, 
have the title of Prince and Princess of 
(von) Bavaria, with the addition of the Chris- 
tian name. Those of the younger line de- 
secended from John Charles, Count Palatine 
at (zu) Geinhausen, 1638-1704, brother of 
Christian LI., carry that of Duke and Duchess 
in Bavaria by a decree of 16 Feb., 1799. The 
late Empress - Queen of Austria-Hungary, 
née Duchess Elizabeth in Bavaria, was a 
member of the ducal line. I think Prinz zu 
Bayern and Prinzessin in Bayern should 
read Herzog in Bayern, &e. See ‘ Almanach 
de Gotha.’ RvuvVIGNY. 

Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


“ Party ” (10S. vi. 210).—Patty as a pet 
name is formed on fairly regular principles. 
For the change of initial m to p in female 
names, compare Peggy for Meggy, Polly for 
Molly, &c. The absorption of the r before 
another consonant is a very common phe- 
nomenon. Even in Anglo-Saxon we meet 
with forms such as Beonna and Eolla, which 
can scarcely be other than pet names, based 
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on Beorn and=Eorl. In modern English 
compare Bab for Barbara, Bat for Bartholo- 
mew, Xe. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Martha became Patty, probably, as a 
familiar form of endearment, in the same 
way that Margaret became Peggy or Madge ; 
Mary. Polly ; Elizabeth, Betty and Betsy ; 
Psyche, Sukey: Sarah, Sally: Millicent, 
Milly ; Theodora, Dora, Dorothy, or Doro- 
thea ; Constance, Connie ; Catherine, Kitty ; 
Theresa, Tissy ; Edith, Ada (7); Leonard, 
Len; Anthony, Tony, «ce. 

J. HoLpEN MacMIcHae.. 


Patty is a playful variation of Matty, ie. 


little Mat or Martha, just as Peg is of Meg, | 


7.e. Margaret. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Dr. Charnock infhis ‘ Prenomina,’ under 
the heading * Martha,’ says: ‘The nick- 
name is Patty, doubtless originally Matty.” 

Ds 

CoLuins THE Poet (10 S. vi. 
908).—1. C. R. S. will find a note on the 
‘Sonnet When Phoebe form’d a wanton 
smile at p. 207 of Dyce’s edition of Collins 
(Pickering, 1827). 

2. Dyce does not include the verses ‘On our 
late Taste in Music.” I, too, should be glad 
to learn the evidence of Collins’s authorship. 

3. Dyce (p. 197) believes the * Bride-cake ’ 
poem was first printed in Pearch’s collection. 
He expresses no doubt as to the authorship. 

5. An engraving of the monument 
Chichester Cathedral forms the frontispiece 
to Dyce’s edition. 

1. C. R. S. ean find particulars of the 


‘Sonnet ’ referred to at pp. xiii, xiv of the | 
of Collins, by W. Moy Thomas, | 
poet's | 


‘Memoir ’ 
pretixed to his edition of the 
works. Dr. Wool, in his ‘ Life of Warton, 
appears to have first given the facts about 


this youthful contribution of Collins to The | 


Gentleman's Magazine for 1739. 

2. As Mr. Moy Thomas omitted the lines 
*On our late Taste in Music,’ it may be 
assumed that they are not by Collins. ~ 


understocd to have keen edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas. 

4. My own copy of the ‘ Oriental Eclogues,’ 
published anonymously in 1757, has nothing 
to show that it is not a first edition ; but all 
the biographers of Collins state that the 
poems were originally issued in 1742, as 
* Persian Eclogues.’ 

5. I possess a good engraving of Flax- 
man’s ‘ Monument to the Memory of Collins, 
in Chichester Cathedral,’ drawn by H. 
Howard, A.R.A., and engraved by ‘Louis 


in | 


a: The | 
1830 edition, in which they appeared, is | 


Schiavonelli. The face is ideal, as all 
portraits of Collins (of which [ possess several }: 
are derived from a sketch of him when aged 
| fourteen. 

It should be added that Mr. Moy Thomas: 
was misled in deeming that Chatterton spoke: 
of “the poetry of Collins in terms of con- 
tempt.” Chatterton’s references were to & 
Bristolian versifier, Emanuel Collins. 

J. H. INGRAM. 

SINDBAD THE SAILOR: MONKEYS AND 
Cocoa-Nuts (10 8S. vi. 209).—If J. B. R. 
will go to the British Museum he will no: 
doubt find a book entitled ** Remarks on the: 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; in which 
the Origin of Sindbad’s Voyages and other 
Oriental Fictions is particularly considered. 
By Richard Hole, LL.B. London: Printed 
for T. Cadell, Junior, and W. Davies, suc- 
cessors to Mr. Cadell, in the Strand, 1797.” 
‘In the preface or advertisement Mr. Hole: 
‘states that the * Remarks’ were first read 


-at the meeting of a Literary Society in. 
Exeter. It would be of interest to know 
if the society still exists, and if there is any 
notice of the meeting and lecture in its. 
minute-book. I do not know if this book, 
of which I have a copy, has ever been re- 
printed, but in it are many things worth 
reading. Mr. Hole, on p. 156, gives the 
account of the monkeys and the cocoa-nuts 
in the following manner :— 

“Our hero and his comrades fill their bags with 
cocoas by the following ingenious stratagem. The 
tops of the trees on which they grew, though from 
the straitness and smoothness of their trunks in- 
accessible to men, afford an agreeable abode to the 
nimble inhabitants and natural lords of the island. 
To them, on the approach of these unwelcome in- 
truders, they tly for refuge. The sailors pelt then» 
with stones: and the apes retaliate the insult by 
‘hurling cocoa-nuts at their assailants. This may 
not improperly be styled ‘the retort courteous”; 
for they very contentedly pocket the affront, and 
their enemies’ missive weapons at the same time.” 

He then proceeds to state that 
“the account, if fictitious, is allowable for its veri- 
similitude; but the reality of the circumstance is 
rendered highly probable from the following curious 
passage in Grossier’s description of China.” 

He then gives an extract from this book 
which was printed in The Critical Review, 
vol. Ixiii. p. 296 :— 

* The tea-tree often grows on the sides of moun- 
tains and among rocky cliffs, to come at which is 
frequently dangerous, and sometimes impracticable. 
The Chinese, that. they may gather the leaves, 
make use of a singular stratagem. Those declivities 
are often the habitation of troops of monkeys, 
whom they mow at, mock and imitate, till the 
animals, to revenge themselves, break off the 


branches and shower them down on their insulters ¢ 
which branches the Chinese afterwards strip otf 
their leaves.” 


| 
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‘It appears that a certain Dr. Lettsom, writing 
to the editor of The Critical Review, stating 
his satisfaction at the above extract, which 
‘had proved to him that what he had written 
‘in his ‘ History of the Tea-tree’ did not 
deserve the ridicule with which it was re- 
ceived, said that he had taken his idea of 
monkeys performing a similar service to the 
tea-gatherers from his acquaintance with 
Chinese drawings, and that 
“in nations that have not acquired printing, the 
arts which they have discovered are generally pre- 
served and explained by paintings and hieroglyphic 
representations. In Chinese drawings, I have seen 
‘the history of making porcelain, of cultivating rice, 
cas well as that of collecting and preparing tea; in 
which I particularly noticed the representation of 
ithus usefully employing these irascible animals.” 
Mr. Hoie makes some remarks on this state- 
ment, and writes that he has seen a drawing 
of the kind at the shop of Mr. Edwards, 
‘bookseller, in Pall Mall. He, however, could 
not see that the Chinese were mocking or 
irritating the apes, but appeared to be attend- 
ing to the animals, who were performing a 
duty to which they may have been trained, 
and further that some of the apes ‘* were 
walking or sitting by the people as if tamed 
:and domesticated.” 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
The derivation of the name Sindbad is 
‘doubtful, but it is probably from Sind, the 
ancient appellation of the river Indus, and 
-of part of Western India. Sindbad is a name 
which not unfrequently occurs in Oriental 
tales. Almost as well known as Sindbad 
ithe Sailor is Sindbad the Philosopher, hero 
cof the Persian poem called ‘ Sindibad- 
Nameh,’ which was written in the year 1375, 
cand of the numerous versions which exist in 
other languages of the same story, under such 
‘titles as ‘The Seven Wise Masters,’ ‘ The 
‘Seven Sages,’ ‘ The Seven Viziers,’ &e. 
Jas. Piarr, Jun. 
The last public person to discredit the 
‘story of monkeys throwing down cocoa-nuts 
when pelted with stones was Mr. Henry 
Kemble as the Earl of Loam in Act IL. of 
“The Admirable Crichton ’ 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Manor Mesne (108. vi. 68, 153, 238).— 
‘Cliffords Mesne, which is a district in the 
parishes of Newent, Gloucestershire, and 
Aston Ingham, Herefordshire, well enough 
‘known to need a post office and a county 
‘school, now containsa residence of the 
owner of the chief estate, styled ** Cliffords 
“Manor.” The address of forty houses is 
“Cliffords Mesne”’ only, but that of Mr. 
‘Grimké - Drayton is returned by the Post 


Office as “ Clifford’s Manor, Cliffords Mesne.’? 
No other geographical use of “Manor” 
occurs in this ‘‘Mesne.’”” The French use 
“Manoir” for the house usually styled 
“The Manor House” by us. 
CRoMWELL’s House or Lorps (10 S. vi. 
208).—G. E. C.’s * Complete Peerage,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 84-9, note C, contains a full list of Crom- 
well’s ‘‘ Other House.” The three Scotsmen 
summoned thereto were (1) John (IXennedy), 
sixth Earl of Cassilis, No. 10, (2) Archibald 
Johnston of Warreston, executed at Edin- 
burgh 24 Jan., 1661/2, No. 48; and (3) 
William Lockhart, Keeper of the Signet, 
whose wife was a niece of Cromwell’s, No. 45. 
Galway Cottage, Chertsey. aes 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, himself one of 
Cromwell’s peers, in his ‘Memorials’ (ed. 
1732), p. 666, under date 11 December, 1657, 
gives a list of sixty summoned, under the 
Great Seal, to sit as members of the Second 
Chamber. The three Scotsmen were, accord- 
ing to Whitelocke, David (sic), Earl of Cassils, 
Sir William Lockhart, and Sir Archibald 
Johnston of Wareston. But John Kennedy, 
sixth Earl of Cassillis (1595 ?-1668) and 
father-in-law of Bishop Burnet, declined to 
come to terms with Cromwell. Sir William 
Lockhart of Lee was ambassador in Paris 
from the end of 1655 until Cromwell’s death. 
J Lord Warriston, is 
said to have been a frequent speaker i 
Protector’s House of 
A. R. Baytey. 


I am not aware that any record exists of 
the attendances of the members of the 
‘Other’? House. Its existence was but 
brief, viz., from 20 Jan. to 4 Feb., 1658, and 
from January to April, 1659. . 

W. D. Pink. 


A KNIGHTHOOD oF 1603 (10 S. vi. 181).— 
Mr. Cuas. HUGHES refers to one German 
Poole, and quotes a reference as “‘ Jarman” 
Poole, that he views as a somewhat extra- 
ordinary misspelling. Personally, I should 
be disposed to treat the latter orthography, 
in use at the period referred to, as merely a 
variant, if perhaps a less usual form of the 
name. A county family in this neighbour- 
hood, that for centuries bestowed on its 
sons the first name Gervase, occasionally 
presents us with the alternate form ‘‘ Jar- 
vis,” the latter being clearly the original of 
the modern surname so spelt. 

Mr. HuGHEs’s conception of the character 
of German Poole is a favourable one. 
Though I have no desire to contest the 
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oint, Mr. HvucHes may be interested to 

now that inthe ‘ Life of Col. John Hutchin- 
son,’ Governor of Nottingham Castle during 
the Civil War (written by his wife), a con- 
trary picture is drawn. It seems that 
Thomas Hutchinson, of Owthorpe, Notts, 
(father cf the colonel), becoming fatherless 
at the early age of eight, 

“his wardship fell into the hands of an unworthy 
yerson, Sir German Poole, who did him so many 
injuries that he was fain, after he came of age, to 
have suites with him. This so raysed the mallice 
of the wicked man that he watcht an opportunity 
to assasinate him unawares, and as Sir Thomas was 
landing out of a boate at the Temple staires, in 
London, Poole, having on a signe coate, with 
some wicked assailants, before he was aware, gave 
him some cutts on the head and_his left hand, that 
was upon the boate. But he, full of courage. drew 
his sword, runne at Poole and broke his weapon, 
which could not enter his false armor. Whereupon 
he runne in to him, resoly'd not to be murther'd 
without leaving some marke on the villaine, he bitt 
off his nose. And then by the assistance of an 
honest waterman, being rescued, he was carried 
away, so sorely wounded that his life was in some 
danger. But the fact being made publick, his 
honourable carriage in it procur’d him a great deale 
of glory, and his adversary carried the marke of his 
shame to the grave. 

It may be mentioned that the editor of 
the ‘Life,’ a hundred years ago, was of 
opinion that the preceding narration savoured 
“*too much of the ridiculous for the gravity 
of an historian,” but he nevertheless gives 
us to understand that his taith in its 
veracity was strengthened by the following 
story of the same character, recorded by 
Rushworth :— 

“Sir German Poole vowed revenge against a Mr. 
Brighthouse, shot two pistols at him out of a 
window, set two servants on him with swords, who 
ran him through the cloak between the arm and 
body, but killed him not, he defending himself 
effectually till Sir German came on, who wounded 
him, and for which he and another were committed 
to the Fleet, and fined 1100/. 

A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


TuHRoGMORTON (10 8S. vi. 190, 233).— 
According to ‘The English Baronetage’ 
(by Wotton and Collins), vol. ii, Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, born in or about 1452, left 
issue by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Baynham, only one daughter, 
Ursula, married to Sir Thomas Gifford, of 
Chillington, in Staffordshire. By his second, 


Catherine, daughter of Sir William Marrow, 
Alderman of London, he had four sons and 
seven daughters: 1. Sir George ; 2. Anthony, 
killed in the battle of Pavia ; 3. Michael, in 
the retinue of Cardinal Pole, buried at 
Mantua; 4. Richard, of Higham Ferrers, 


who married Jane, daughter of Humphry 
Beaufoe, of Edmonscot. 

Of the seven daughters of Sir Robert,. 
Mary was wife of Tho. Burdet, of Bramcote,. 
also of Richard Middlemore, of Edgbaston, 

| Esq. ; Elizabeth married Sir Thomas Engle- 
field ; Catherine was wife of Boughton, 
of Lawford, Esq. ; Ursula, Bridget, and Alice: 
died unmarried ; and Margaret was a nun. 

Sir George married Catherine, daughter of 
Nicholas, Lord Vaux, of Harrowden, by 
whom he had nine sons and ten daughters. 
(pp. 353-7). On the monument—erected 
before his death, and ‘standing towards. 
the north side of the chancel at Coughton ” 
—Sir George and his wife were described 
(p. 360) as 
_“Syr George Throkmorton Knyght and Dame- 

Katheryn hys wyfe one of the doughters of Syr: 
Nycholas Vause Knyght Lord Harroden.” 

_ The above appears to be quoted from. 
Dugdale’s * Warw.,’ vol. ii. p. 751 et seq. 
In the earlier epitaphs which are given in the: 
‘ Baronetage’ the name is Throkmorton ;. 
in the later ones, down to 1680, it is Throck- 
morton, nowhere Throgmorton. 

Sir Robert undertook a pilgrimage to the: 
Holy Land in 1518, and “ died beyond the 
sea in that journey ” (p. 354). ‘Sir George: 
died in 1553 or 1554 (p. 360). Queen Catherine 
Parr was “niece to Sir George’s Lady ’” 
(p. 356). Rosert PrIeRpornt. 


Sir George Throckmorton, of Coughton: 
Court, Warwickshire, married Catherine- 
Vaux, daughter of Lord Vaux of Harrowden. 
He was son of Robert Throckmorton, of 
Coughton Court, and of Catherine, daughter: 
of William Marlow, Alderman of London. The 
whole pedigree is to be found in Dugdale’s. 
* Antiquities of Warwickshire,’ in the chapter: 
on Coughton. LaUNCELOT ARCHER. 


BritisH CASTLES: STOKESAY: RAGLAN 
(10 8S. vi. 208).—Raglan Castle is described 
at p. 143 of vol. ii. of ‘ Abbeys, Castles, and 
Ancient Halls,’ by John Timbs. Stokesay 
is not mentioned there. 

WALTER W. Sxkreat. 


There is a brief account of Stokesay 
Castle in ‘Shropshire Houses, Past and 
Present,’ written, with illustrative drawings, 
by the late Stanley Leighton, M.P., and pub- 
lished by Bell & Sons in 1901. There is no 
plan, but there are references to some pub- 
lished works which may perhaps give 
E. G. K. the information needed. 

GrorGE T. Kenyon. 


There is a plan and description of Stokesay 
Castle in T. Hudson Turner’s ‘ Domestic 
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Architecture from the Conquest to the End 
of the Thirteenth Century’ (1851). This is 
vol. i. of Parker’s ‘Domestic Architecture 
of the Middle Ages.’ The description is 
from notes and sketches made in June, 1845. 
There is an illustrated article, with a sketch 
plan, of Stokesay Castle in The Builders’ 
Journal for 31 October, 1900. F. H. C. 
{Reply from Mr. CHALKLEY GouLp next week. ] 


ABBEY OR Priory (10 S. v. 327, 378, 417, 
457; vi. 73, 137).—Unquestionably Bolton 
was a priory. In the south transept was 
this record: ‘‘ Hie jacet d’n’s Xpofer Wod 
quo’d’m P’or.” Christopher Wood, Prior 
of Bolton in Craven, was elected in 1483, and 
resigned in 1494. My late friend Robert 
Davies, F.S.A., in his ‘ York Records of the 
Fifteenth Century,’ prints a letter from him 
to the ‘“‘ Maier ’’ of York. The estates were 
immense, and probably much was paid in 
kind, giving Sir E. Landseer the idea of the 
celebrated picture now at Chatsworth, 
‘Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time.’ 

Wordsworth in ‘The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone,’ canto i., written in 1807, thus alludes 
to it 

Path, or no path, what care they? 

And thus in joyour mood they hie 

To Bolton’s mouldering priory. 
And :— 

A pious structure, fair to see, 

Rose up this stately priory. 
Though the newspapers invariably style the 
place Bolton Abbey, and in this form it 
figures as one of the numerous seats of the 
Duke of Devonshire, it certainly was a 
priory in pre - Reformation times, and 
usually so called in after times. In 
Grange’s ‘ Castles and Abbeys of Yorkshire’ 
it is styled Bolton Priory. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Memoirs of the Count de Cartrie. With an Intro- 
duction by Frédéric Masson. Appendices and 
Notes by Pierre Amédée Pichot and other Hands. 
(John Lane.) 

THE ‘ Memoirs’ of Toussaint Ambroise de Castrie, 

Count de Villeni¢re, commonly called Comte de 

Castrie (or de Cartrie), is a genuine bibliophile’s 

romance. It was obtained by Mr. Lane from the 

old bookshop of Mr. Iredale in Torquay, well 
known to the book-lover, and is an English transla- 
tion (of unknown execution) of a personal narrative 
by a distinguished participant in the wars of 
endée. Attempts to discover the original, under- 
taken both in this country and in France, have been 


vain; and though a retranslation by M. Pierre- 
Amédée Pichot has been executed, it is in an 
amended version of the first English rendering that 
the original sees in a printed form the light. Con- 
cerning the genuineness of the narrative there can 

no question. The MS., a facsimile of which is. 
among the illustrations, has been closely inspected 
by the authorities of the British Museum, and by 
that eminent writer M. Pichot, the editor of the- 
Rerue Britannique. Delayed at first by the lament- 
able inaccuracies of the original with regard to- 
proper names, M. Pichot has ended by tracing full 
concerning the author and those of 
nis family whose adventures were allied to or- 
associated with his own. With so much success. 
have, indeed, the editor's labours been crowned that 
a portrait of the author serves as a frontispiece of 
the volume, and those of other members of his 
family, participants, like himself, in the struggles. 
in La Vendée, and victims of revolutionary excesses. 
—more terrible on the Loire than elsewhere in 
France — adorn the pages. Most distinguished 
among these is his sister, Madame de Bulkeley, the 
wife of an Irishman, a heroine of the Royalist 
cause, and an active participant in its wars. The 
portrait of this amazon shows her in a species of 
uniform covering the royalist retreat the- 
engagement at la Roche-sur-Yon. 

orn on 25 Jan., 1743, Toussaint Ambroise Talour 
de la Cartrie de la Villeniére belonged to a famille 
de robe, which, coming originally from Normandy, 
settled in the sixteenth century in Angers. Three: 
of his five brothers were killed in action: two at 
the battle of Minden, and one at Port-Mahon. He 
himself fought as a lieutenant in Canada, whence 
he returned as prisoner of war. By the deaths of 
his father and mother and other members of the 
family, he became its head, and espoused his cousin,. 
whose name was De I’Etoille, and by whom he ha 
a family, the sufferings of which constituted no in- 
considerable share of his misfortunes. Soon after: 
the outbreak of the revolutionary troubles the 
Count was embroiled in them. Charles Melchior: 
Artur de Bonchamp (perhaps the most capable of 
the Vendéan generals), whose tomb by David of’ 
Angers, in the church of St. Florent le Vieux, is. 
reproduced among the illustrations, was his nephew,,. 
and died in his arms. Having joined the Convo- 
cation of Nobility summoned at Angers, De Cartrie- 
with his family became naturally an object of 
suspicion to the patriots. He does not appear to- 
have taken any prominent part as leader in the 
combats, but seems to have been constantly occu- 
pied in seeking to conduct his family to places of 
security. In the defeat inflicted by the royalists 
upon the Mayencais he appears to have taken 
a share. Various of his relatives were guillotined, 
including two of his aunts, the Demoiselles de- 
Bailleul, though the younger of these was aged 
tifty-seven. Among the victims of the noyades in 
the Loire was one of his connexions, Madame de- 
Veau de Chavagne, whose husband had been killed 
at the battle of Savenay. She was a beautiful and 
wealthy woman, and a Republican officer offered to- 
marry her and save her life. This proposal she- 
refused, saying she had sworn to love one man, who- 
had died for his king, and whom she only wished to: 
join in heaven. On 28 December, 1793, his brother- 
in-law, sister, niece aged fourteen, and others were- 
condemned to be decapitated. Pleading that she 
was enceinte, the mother was sent back to prison, 


_ whither she was accompanied by the girl, whose- 
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respite did not avail her much, since she died of the 
tright she had experienced. 
The most interesting portion of the book consists 
of the account of the journey on foot of the Count 
from the west to the east of France, and of the 


kindness constantly manifested to him by those | 


who risked their lives in according him any pro- 
tection. After undergoing incredible hardships, 
and carrying everywhere his life in his hands, he 
reached the territories of the Empire somewhere 
near Thionville. At last in safety, he had yet 
suticient ditheulty, being penniless in strange 


land. Everywhere he was received with kindness. | 


* Monsieur, from your narration, I should suppose 
your purse totally empty. IT have two pieces of the 
money of this country, each of the value of half-a- 


crown; they are all IT possess, and I will beg you to | 


divide them with me.” This was the offer of a 
French priest. At the bakers’ shops the women 
refused all payment for the food with which they 
supplied him. Arriving in London, he embarked 
at Southampton for Quiberon, taking part in the 
disastrous expedition. Reaching Jersey, he ac- 
cepted a loan of three guineas from a servant of the 
Baroness de Luge. He then worked as gardener to 
a Mr. Dott, two miles from Southampton, and 
ultimately joined his wife and family, who after 
the Act of Amnesty regained possession of their 
estates. 

Very animated and trustworthy is this record of 
adventure, which joins the truth of history to the 
fascination of romance. The numerous illustrations 
add to the attractions of this interesting tind. 


A Dialect of Donegal. By E. C. Quiggin. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

Ir is easier to indicate the purport of this phono- 

logical essay than in any proper sense to review it. 

Anglo-Irish and Irish are often so ambiguously 

contused that the title might raise an expecta- 

tion of this being a belated accession to -Dr. 


Wright's huge whereas it is the Gaelic | 


speech of Donegal that Mr. Quiggin is interested 
in, or, more accurately, the language of the 
weasantry as it is spoken in the townland of 
Meenawannia, in the parish of Glenties. In 
this outlying hamlet, which consists of seven 
cottages, the author, a Fellow of Cambridge, has 
for some time spent his summer vacations, and on 
this particular specimen of spoken Trish he has 
concentrated himself with the ardour of a philo- 
logical specialist, making a clinical study of what, 
we fear, must be called a moribund form of speech, 
The results are embodied in this study in Irish 
phonetics, which is of a rigidly scientitic character, 
the vehicle employed for their presentment being 
the symbols of the Association Phonétique. Mr. 
Quiggin places unnecessary difficulty in the path of 
the reader, already sufficiently thorny, by neglect- 
ing to givea table of those symbols and their values. 
As it is, we have to pick out the key for ourselves 
as we go, and the book speaks intelligibly to those 
only who are elready initiated into phonetics. It 
seems like explaining obscurins per obscurum to tell 
us that the equivalent of the Irish phrase maith yo 
/eér is “alright” in English (p. 6). 


Compendium of the Summa Theoloyica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. (Baker.) 

An English translation of the first part of the 

Compendium made by Berard Bonjoannes in the 

sixteenth century of St. Thomas’s great work is 


here published with revisions by Fr. Lescher. To 
the average layman scientific theology, which con- 
sists largely of the metaphysical and speculative 
| ratiocinations of the medieval schoolmen, seems 
| but a barren study. These subjective cobwebs of 
subtlest tenuity, spun out of men’s interior con- 
sciousness, carry little conviction with them; con- 
clusions, often based on long-exploded premises, 
‘float like gossamers suspended in the air; philo- 
sophical discussions as to the origin of souls, the 
nature of angels, and the rest. do but darken 
counsel with words without knowledge. Something 
more than lucidity seems to be wanting in a sen- 
tence like the following: ‘In a state of innocence 
| multiplication would have taken place by genera- 
| tion: otherwise the sin of Adam, from which so 
much good has followed, would have been neces- 
sary” (p. 250). 

Fr. Valeini in his appendix explanatory — of 
scholastic terms will not get us to believe that 
accident” is from accedere, and not trom aceidere 
(p. 301); one thing “supplying for” another is not 
English; neither is ** sydereal” good spelling (both 
on p. 308). 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of Communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘ Duplicate.” 

We cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

H. The Twelve O's ”).—This old song or 
carol, sometimes referred to as ‘Tl sing you one, 
oh!” has been much discussed in *N. & Q.,’ and 
humerous Versions of it printed. See 1] S. ix. 325; 
4S. ii. 324, 452, 557, 509; iii, 90, ISB; x. 412, 499; 
GS. i. ii. 254: xii. 484; 7. 96, 118, 206, 
315, 418: vil. 264, 387, 488, 495. 

T. M. Carnage is God's daughter”). From 
Wordsworth’s *Ode, The Morning of the Day ap- 

winted for a General Thanksgiving, Jan. 18, 1816.’ 
Per an account of the changes in the text of this 


poem see WS. ii. 898 5 iii, 37. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should he addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


GERMAN LITERATURE. RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
THE ENGLISH HYMNAL. FRANCE IN 1802. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. FISHERMAN’S GAT. 
THE LUDDINGTONS. GOSSIPS GREEN. KNIGHTHOOD’S FLOWER. THE 
MASTER-MAN. THE PRIVATE WAR. SILAS STRONG. THE WEB OF CIR- 
CUMSTANCE. THE VOYAGE OF THE ARROW. 

‘SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

PANAMA TO PATAGONIA. STRAY LEAVES. MY DOG. MEMORIALS OF A WARWICK- 
SHIRE FAMILY. THE COMPLETE RUGRY FOOTBALLER. TRIAL OF EUGENE 
eer BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS. MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
ASCANIO. 

CANON JOHN JAMES RAVEN, F.S.A. THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND ITS 
SCHOOLS. PROF. BELJAME. 

THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF NOTTINGHAM. 

THE EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST. 

THE SILVER BOX. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


AINGER’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 

M. BOURGET'S STUDIES AND PORTRAITS. A DIALECT OF DONEGAL. 

A CRITICAL EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Prisoners ; I Know a Maiden; Benita; The Whirligig of Time; The Bran 
Mystery ; Pharaoh’s Turquoise ; Mrs. Dimmock’s Worries ; The Pillar of Cloud ; The Cuckoo 
The Ivory Raiders. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The First Annexation of the Transvaal; From Charing Cross to Delhi; 
Simla Vilage Tales; A Short History of the Scottish Highlands and Isles ; The Interlinear 
Bible ; Pribbles and Prabbles ; Everyman’s Library; The Pocket Hardy ; Cranford; Hints to 
Young Authors ; The Flute of Pan. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

‘THE ORIGIN OF LINCOLN’S INN; THE BELVOIR HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS; THE IRISH 
WORD RAHEEN.” 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Symbolie Logic ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Excavations at Nippur; Edinburgh ; Catalogue of Oxford Portraits ; Reminiscences 
of the Impressionist Painters ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Hereford Musical Festival; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Bondman ; Peter’s Mother ; The Sixth Commandment ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA : —Robert Owen as Lecturer; Shakspeare and John o’ Combe. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain a Review of 
MR. NEWMAN HOWARD'S CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 
AND 
THE ANNUAL REVIEWS OF ITALIAN AND SPANISH LITERATURE. 


The ATHEN-EUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, ai 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. -And”of all Newsagents, 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS take pleasure in announcing 


The MEDICI Series of Coloured Reproductions 
after the Old Masters. 


These Plates are the product of a new method, which ensures absolute fidelity in the rendering of form and a present-- 


ment of the colour of the originals such as has heretofore seemed Sa saa of realization. No “screen,” regular or 
irregular, suchas spoils the m: jority of modern reproductions ; no * grain rom lithographic stones; noarbitrary engraver’s 
“hatching,” “line,” or ‘‘stipple”; and finally, no “glaze” or ‘‘coating” on the paper used, mar these prints. The 
Publishers believe that what photography has done for he student of form, these prints will do for the student and lover: 

The delicate adi uptability of the medium employed is such that, for example, a reproduction of a 


of form and colour. 
fresco by Luini seems veritably a fresco in surface ; the plate after Leonardo's cartoon in the Brera almost appears an. 


original water-colour. 


The Publishers will send a full Prospectus and Note upon the Medici Prints post free to 
all Applicants. They have arranged to facilitate personal inspection of the Prints by intending 
Purchasers at any address within the United Kingdom. Application through your Book- 


seller and Printseller are invited. 
The First Issue will consist of Three Plates never before, to the Publishers’ knowledge, 
reproduced in Colour :— 


I. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475(?)-1533. Head of 


the VIRGIN MARY, after the now in Brera of 7 by 19 inches ; Colour 
10s. 6d. net. 


Surface, 13} by 10} inches.) 


Il. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519. Head of the 


CHRIST, after the unfinished Cartoon now in the es ied ees om of —_ 27 by 19 inches ;. 
Colour Surface, 134 by 10} inches.) .. 10s. 6d. net. 


lll, ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, called BOTTICELLI: 


1447-1510. The VIRGIN and CHILD, Painting in Tempera on Wooden Panel now in aa anes Poldi-Pezzolé 
at Milan. (Size of Plate, 24} by 17} inches ; Colour Surface, 134 by 93 inches.) .. : 10s. 6d. net. 


TORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 
FROM VASARI. 


Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 


The Binding and Title are copies of XVth and XIIIth Century Originals, 
ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 8} by 53 inches, with 24 Hi ulf-Tone Plates and 8 Four-- 


Colour Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 
about 9} by 6} inches, bound full pe, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a 


SPECIAL EDITION, 
(Prospectus post free, 


special Coloured Woode ut Frontispiece after Botticelli, 15s. net. 


THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 
1732-1897. 


By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. With 45 Illustrations. 


ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—SOME ADDITIONS. 


POCKET VOLUMES ON FINE PAPER. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


R. L. STEVENSON. #$.AUSTIN DOBSON. 


First Series. With 3 Illustrations. 


Including Underwood's. Ballads, Songs of Travel. *.* To be followed by Second and Third Series. 


THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD, With a Portrait. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Published Week JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildi Chancery Lane, F.C. d 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenseum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, September 1906. 


Collected Poems. 18th Century Vignettes. j 
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